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Che Crue Spirit of Christmas 


The Christmas Season is a sacred time—a time for 
the giving of love and thoughtfulness, companionship 
and good cheer, smiles and happy greetings; it is a 
time for gay poinsettias and brilliant greens; bright 
candles and crackling fires; candies, nuts and gifts of 
love; family circles, friendly calls and long, intimate 
letters. It is a day which it were a sacrilege to mar 
with envy, with jangling nerves and worried faces, com- 
mercialized giving and anxious haste. Let us then, 
you and I, and the little circle of friends we know 
and love, spend it simply, with the burdensome compli- 
cations left out; that it may leave when it is gone, warm 
hearts in place of aching heads; peace, joy, hope and 
gratitude in place of disappointment, resentment and 
seeming failure. So shall this Christmas time be a 
benediction to us and to our little world. 

—Laura Davies Holt. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1924 


In Pueblo, Colorado, there is a fuel and iron company which 
maintains a large hospital for the use of its employees. The chief 
surgeon of the hospital, Dr. R. W. Corwin, is a man who believes 
in making not only his patients, but the world about him, a little 
better. In the house organ of his company, a year ago, Dr. Corwin 
advocated a Christmas plan which was such a good one that the 
Votta Review asked his permission to “pass it on.” The following 


greeting and the photograph, taken on the hospital grounds, are . 


presented through his courtesy. 


Why cut trees for Christmas? 

Why destroy and waste timber? 

Why not plant and grow forests? 

Why not make Christmas a birthday instead of a deathday? 

The trees shown in this picture were planted on December 
25, 1920. 

On the 25th of December for the past five years, trees have 
been planted on Minnequa Hospital grounds in the presence’‘of 
patients, employees, nurses and doctors. 

More than a hundred of the 1,700 trees on the grounds are 
Christmas trees and every day in the year they remind someone of 
Christmas. 

If every family in the United States would plant a tree on the 
25th of December each year, a young forest of 20,000,000 trees 
would be born; to this add 20,000,000 or more uncut trees and reflect 
upon the continued annual economic benefit to the country. 

Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 3 

R. W. CORWIN. 
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CONSERVING HEARING AND TEACHING 
LIP-READING 


Five Papers Read Before the Lip-Reading Section of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., July 2, 1924 


THE AIMS, ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
HOPES OF THE ROCHESTER 
DEAFNESS PREVENTION 
CLINIC 


By Frankiin W. Bock, M. D. 
133 S. Clinton Ave., Rochester,. N. Y. 


HE Rochester Deafness Preven- 

tion Clinic was started some fif- 

teen years ago for the purpose of 
demonstrating that the hard of hearing 
school child is enough of an educational 
problem to warrant our intelligent at- 
tention. 


Rochester likes to start things. It 
was rather a unique thing that we 
wanted to do; an ear, nose and throat 
clinic in a public school had never been 
heard of before; so in spite of the 
fact that no one for a moment thought 
there was anything very serious in our 
contention, they did tolerate us. They 
were quite sure there were no hard of 
hearing children in the regular zrades, 
but in the school where I held my first 
clinic they had a newly organized class 
for backward children and I asked per- 
mission to look them over. 


What may often be accomplished by 
adequate attention to physical handi- 
caps may be illustrated by one boy in 
this class. He was eight and no teacher 
had ever been able to make the least 
impression upon him; he was consid- 
ered hopeless. I found he had a puru- 
lent discharge from both ears. He had 
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been hard of hearing so long that if 
he had even known what the natural 
sound of the human voice. was like he 
had forgotten. His speech, such as it 
was, was very defective. 

We cleaned up his ears and after 
weeks of effort we made him under- 
stand that he was receiving a new mental 
impression. From that time on_ his 
progress was uneventful. 

This case alone paved the way to 
our entrance into the normal grades of 
the school and many a child who in 
any way was a problem was brought to 
us to be made over. The principal of 
the school, however, did not yet sense 
the problem of the hard of hearing child 
for his mind was focused upon a boy 
whom he insists I cured of being a 
horse thief by removing his tonsils, 

I am going to tell you a few stories 
of children we have met, which will 
illustrate the kind of cases we meet, 
what we do, how varied is the problem 
and what the present outlook is. 

All Backward Children Are Not Hard 
of Hearing 

I started by telling you of a very 
backward boy, but do not get the idea 
that all backward children are hard of 
hearing. Many children owe their back- 
wardness to some othet cause but you 
should always be sure that deafness is 
not one of the causes. Also remember 
that some children are hard of hearing 
only when they have a cold or on damp 
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days; short periods of deafness, but 
sufficiently long to gradually but surely 
accumulate losses enough to finally make 
them drop a grade here and there along 
the way. 

We put these children in a lip-read- 
ing class and keep tabs on them until 
we are sure what medical treatment 
and how much lip-reading they need. 

The clinic, of course, advises with the 
parents of these children and gives what 
treatment seems necessary to conserve 
what hearing remains and stop the prog- 
ress of the cause of the deafness, which 
is always some catarrhal trouble in the 
nose, throat or mouth. 


We should be careful not to sentence 
a backward child to a lower grade until 
we are certain that he is not hard of 
hearing and in need of lip-reading. 

One of our boys was sentenced when 
he was in the seventh grade. His re- 
port card read, “We think this boy 
cannot learn; you had better get him 
into some work.” Fortunately his father 
did not see it that way. The boy came 
under our observation and we found 
he was very hard of hearing. This 
was before we had a lip-reading teacher, 
but I gave him the idea of lip reading 
and the necessary concentration which 
he must cultivate if he wanted to keep 
up. We instructed his teachers to help 
by giving him a front seat and we sug- 
gested that they favor all hard of hear- 
ing children by being very careful of 
their own speech methods. His work 
became increasingly easy; he graduated 
from his college a few years ago with 
the Phi Beta Kappa key, a brilliant 
mathematician now doing advanced work 
under a scholarship. Suppose his sen- 
tence had been carried out! 


Thousands of these hard of hearing 
children are beyond medical help, for 
we do not know how to repair the 
damage to the hearing mechanism; by 
treatment we may conserve what iicaring 
is left, but we cannot cure. Lip-reading 
is their only hope. 
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In the first ten years of our clinic 
hundreds of these ‘children passed 
through our hands, but we were unable 
to give them much hope because we 
had no lip-reading teachers. 

You may imagine what a ray of sun- 
shine and hope came into life when 
the School Board finally succumbed to 
our continual bombardment and eight 
years ago gave us Miss Howe. Since 
then four more teachers have been add- 
ed; forty more are needed; but these 
few are showing a devotion to the new 
problem which is making it possible for 
many a hard of hearing child to keep 
up with his school work, and is giving 
them an equipment for their adult life 
which can be guaranteed them in no 
other way. 

If you can’t have both a clinic and 
lip-reading teachers, by all means have 
the teachers first. But don’t stop until 
you get the clinic also. 

Hard of Hearing Children Not All 

Backward 

Don’t for a moment think that all 
hard of hearing children are backward. 
Probably only twenty-five per cent are 
backward. More than half are even 
with their grade and a few are ahead 
of their grade; but these children are 
accomplishing a difficult task at the ex- 
pense of tremendous nervous energy and 
they should be helped by lip-reading 
training, for even though they may dur- 
ing youth be able to keep pace with 
their fellows, the progress of their deaf- 
ness will make’ it increasingly difficult 
and sooner or later it will become an 
economic and social handicap.  Lip- 
reading will delay or eliminate that evil 
day. 

Tonsils and Adenoids 

It is impossible to guarantee the safety 
of the hearing in a child with enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids. No child is too 
young for the operation if ear symp- 
toms are present. No, the operation 
is not dangerous. We did our first op- 
erations in the homes; two thousand cp- 
erations without a single loss and a few 
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years ago in our Allied Hospital Clinic 
ten thousand cases were operated in a 
year without a single fatality; so you 
see it is not dangerous if done by com- 
petent men. And yet many parents are 
afraid. Remember that thousands of 
hard of hearing children are saved by 
this simple operation alone. 

Louis came to me several months ago 
from a nearby village. Seven years old 
and very deaf for four years, but his 
mother was afraid to have his tonsils 
out as she had been advised. So she 
came to me, thinking I had some magic 
way of curing deafness in young chil- 
dren. After I had talked to her for an 
hour she finally agreed to give her boy 
a chance, and two days after the opera- 
tion his hearing was normal and has 
remained so ever since. 

Treatment After Tonsil Operations 


Hundreds of these children, however, 
need after-treatment to complete the 
work that the operation has only be- 
gun. 
Bettie had her operation when she 
was two years old, but her hearing be- 
came steadily worse and they said she 
could not be treated because she was 
too young. We never balk at any age. 


At six, after she was unable to do 
even kindergarten work because of her 
deafness, she came to our clinic as a 
last resort. She was very deaf and 
developing a speech defect because of 
erroneous aural impressions. We gained 
her confidence and she allowed us to 
do things to her which might make an 
adult squirm. Several weeks of care 
and treatment, and her hearing was al- 
most normal, but her troubles are not 
yet over, for her hearing drops back 
with the least suggestion of cold, so she 
requires constant watching. She is a 
good lip-reader now, thanks to the de- 
votion of her lip-reading teacher and 
in the fall she will begin to do 2-A work 
and she will be able to keep up. 


Wilson was another like Bettie. He 
was eight when I first saw him; deaf 


in both ears since his tonsils were re- 
moved at three years. Back in his 
school work, of course. He responded 
to treatment and his hearing is now 
nearly normal. He is not in a school 
where we have lip-reading, so I teach 
him to keep watch of his hearing and 
the danger symptoms. He comes to my 
office once a month for a checkup, and 
often between times he will walk in and 
announce that he has a little cold and 
thought he better come and see about it. 
Discharging Ears 

One of the most pitiable problems we 
have to meet is the child with an old 
chronic discharging ear, the result of a 
neglected middle ear abscess contracted 
during measles or scarlet fever. Most 
of these children are, of course, hard 
of hearing in one or both ears. In ad- 
dition to lip-reading, we give these chil- 
dren the best and most continuous treat- 
ment the clinic can afford, for the longer 
the discharge lasts the greater will be 
the deafness. We enlist the help of 
the mother and school nurses in making 
the treatment as continuous as possible 
until the case is healed and then by re- 
peated checkups we watch for recur- 
rences which are almost certain to come 
with every cold. 

Preventing “Common Colds” 

Naturally, therefore, we are interested 
in preventing “common colds,” not only 
because they are a constant menace to 
the hearing but because they are the 
cause of more absences from school than 
all other causes put together. We teach 
our children how not to take cold; you 
may think that is not possible, but we 
do it just the same. This fall I hope 
the School Board will co-operate with 
me in several mass: attempts to reduce 
the incidence of common colds. In one 
of these I hope to use the new chlorine 
gas method developed by Colonel Gil- 
christ of our army service. The pre- 
vention of colds is very largely a matter 
of training in habits of cleanliness. To 
shorten their duration and lessen their 
severity is, however, a medical problem. 
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Unhealed Abscesses 

A discharging ear which is not well 
drained and kept clean is always a men- 
ace, not only to the hearing but to the 
mastoid and brain as well. Often the 
discharge will thicken up so that it will 
not drain out but gradually fill the ear 
thus producing almost total deafness, 
but at the same time leaving a sense 
of security in that the parents think 
the ear is healed. If we did not con- 
tinually check up on these pus cases 
we would more often have the experi- 
ence we had with Rose. She was about 
fifteen; exceedingly deaf in both ears. 
Discharge began in both ears at five 
years, but had finally stopped and they 
supposed the ears were well. Increasing 
deafness did not seem to bother the par- 
ents. Of course she was very far back 
in her school work. In both ears there 
was an accumulation of pus of almost 
concrete hardness which resisted all at- 
tempts at soffening. I suggested an 
anesthetic so the mass could be removed 
quickly, but the parents objected and 
instead took the child to a chiropractor 
who at last reports was still taking 
their money and insisting he was going 
to cure her deafness by spinal adjust- 
ments. You can’t remove dried pus 
from the ears that way. Some day this 
girl is likely to develop a meningitis, a 
direct extension from her pus filled ears ; 
moreover, the longer this criminal neg- 
lect continues, the more profound will 
her deafness be. 


Mary had a similar condition in one 
ear, but she allowed us to remove the 
mass. The pressure had been so great 
and so continuous that the skin lining 
of the ear was entirely destroyed. It 
took weeks of care to get a new growth 
of skin on the bare bone. She has 
about twenty per cent of hearing. — 


Foreign Bodies in the Ears 


Foreign bodies in the ears give us a 
good deal of trouble. Beads, sticks of 
wood, glass tubing, macaroni, beans, 
wheat, peanuts, rice, oats, grape seeds, 
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paper and cotton wads, flies dead and 
alive, spiders and stones; almost every- 
thing but flivvers. Of course they should 
be removed as soon as possible, for the 
longer they remain the more likely are 
they to set up dangerous inflammations. 

Helen was deaf in one ear; had been 
for ten years. At five some one had 
put a grape seed into her ear. A spe- 
cialist tried to remove it, but failed. 
She had a discharge for a time, but that 
finally stopped. No further attempt had 
been made to remove it so she supposed 
it was still in-there. In a few minutes 
we removed the seed snugly embedded 
in ear wax and dried pus. She had 


about fifty: per cent of hearing. 


Inherited Deafness 

Inherited deafness fortunately we do 
not often see, but we. are continually 
on the watch for it. William was get- 
ting more and more hard of hearing. A 
number of hospital clinics had seen this 
boy. <A blood test returned a 5-plus 
Wasserman report. Under specific treat- 
ment we believe the progress of his deaf- 
ness has been stopped but a few more 
months of neglect and he would have 
been beyond our help, and hopelessly 
deaf. 

Dangers of Self-Diagnosis 

Another case of inherited deafness had 
a different result. Joe was deaf in one 
ear. He told the lip-reading teacher it 
was inherited deafness and it took a good 
deal of urging on her part to get him to 
come to the clinic “just to be sure.” 

His family had diagnosed his case as 
inherited deafness and had _ therefore 
not taken him to a doctor because they 
understood that inherited deafness was 
incurable. They knew it was inherited 
deafness because he had an aunt who 
was deaf in one ear and a cousin who 
was deaf in one ear and he was deaf in 
one eat. Could anything be more defi- 
nite? Well, the liberal use of soap and 
water removed about a thimble-full of 
debris from his ear and he could hear 
so well that he cried to have the noise 


stopped.” 
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Earache 

Earache is such a common gloom- 
producer in the lives of young children 
that too many parents, and doctors, too, 
think it is nothing to worry about. Ear- 
ache is never a simple thing. It is the 
red flag of danger to the hearing and 
should receive immediate attention. We 
never treat an earache lightly, but begin 
to fortify the child against any return 
and we advise their iminediate attend- 
ance at the clinic at the first suggestion 
of trouble. 

Bad Teeth 

Bad teeth are often the cause of ear- 
ache in children. They are also the 
cause of dangerous catarrhal conditions 
of the nose, throat and mouth, so we 
pay a great deal of attention to the 
teeth of our children and we keep a con- 
tinuous stream of children attending the 
Eastman Dental Dispensary. [Every 
school should have a dental dispensary 
where all children can have immediate 
dental attention free. 

Potential Deafness 

Do not. forget that millions of chil- 
dren between birth and fifteen years, 
while not hard of hearing for the 
moment, yet have conditions of the nose, 
throat and mouth which make it easy 
for them to contract dangerous ear 
infections. They may he called poten- 
tially deaf children. We are continually 
on. the watch for them and advise par- 
ents, teachers and nurses not to temporize 
for a moment when the slightest ear 
symptom appears, but to come for imme- 
diate attention. It is better to be over- 
_ anxious than to be sorry. Herein lies 
our greatest field for preventive meas- 
ures. 

Conservation 

We give hours of time and energy 
to the work of conserving what hearing 
remains. By our methods of conserva- 
tion we have taken Jane through many 
grades of school. The least lapse in her 
attendance at the clinic, and her hearing 
would drop back. But through the 
steadfast devotion of her lip-reading 
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teacher she has been kept constant in her 
attendance both at the clinic and the 
classes and has become a_ good lip- 
reader. Next year she will leave school 
and she will have to earn her own 
living. She is going to make good, but 
many a time she would have dropped 
by the way had it not been for Miss 
Howe. When she leaves the school 
and the constant care of the clinic it is 
quite likely that her hearing will gradu- 
ally but surely get worse, but she is 
fortified by her only salvation, a good 
lip-reading habit. 
Our Hope 

Our clinic is unique in three partic- 
ulars: First, it is the first clinic of its 
kind in the world. No one can take 
that unique honor from us. 

Second, it is the only clinic of its 
kind in a public school in this country. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Love a 
similar clinic has been established in the 
public schools of Glasgow, Scotland. 
Dr. Harold Hays, of New York, has a 
deafness prevention clinic in the rooms 
of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing as his first trench advance 
on the public schools of New York. 
Erie, Pa., hopes to have a clinic in the 
schools this fall. Our hope is that we 
shall not long be unique in this partic- 
ular; that the unique school or commu- 
nity will be the one without a deafness 
prevention clinic and lip-reading classes. 

Third, no financial barriers are placed 
in the way of-any child needing our help 
or whom,- through advice, we can keep 
from becoming deaf. No fees are ever 
charged; no fees ever will be charged. 
Our clinic is for ALL the children of 
Rochester and for the outside world, 
for that matter, if they want to come 
to us. We hope this last ideal will 
soon possess the whole land, that every- 
where the hard of hearing child with 
any other physical handicap will be 
guaranteed his full health as freely as 
he is now given his education. 

The Prospect 
That our ideal is spreading is. evi- 
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denced by this meeting. Four years ago 
fifty people were laboriously gathered 
together in Boston to begin the study 
of our problem. Last month here in 
Washington three hundred persons gath- 
ered from every quarter of the country 
and for four days discussed the preven- 
tion of deafness. Today we have dele- 
gates from farthest west to farthest east ; 
from north to south. 

Many of you represent classes in ac- 
tual operation in public schools. More 
of you represent potential classes which 
will soon be performing their work of 
rehabilitation. 

It is up to us parents, teachers, doc- 
tors and educators to keep spreading and 
impressing this gospel of prevention in 
every village and farm so that the day 
may be hastened when the hard of 
hearing school child will no longer be a 
problem, for he shall have vanished from 
our midst. 


THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


By Atice G. Howe, 


In Charge of Lip-Reading Instruction in 
the Public Schools of Rochester, N. Y. 


Eight years ago five children in the 
largest Italian school in Rochester, N. Y., 
began to study lip-reading. There were 
two Italian boys and three children of 
American parentage, the smallest of 
whom was in the first grade and the 
oldest in the sixth grade. This work has 
grown until now there are four teachers 
who are teaching lip-reading and during 
the year of 1923, three hundred and 
twenty-two children received instruction 
in that subject. Three of the teachers 
give work in speech correction as well, 
so that only half their time is spent on 
lip-reading. 

One school is often made a lip-reading 
centre and in the congested districts, 
children come from two or three other 
schools for lip-reading, three times a 
_ week and also for treatment from the 


ear doctor. It is arranged to have them 
come at the beginning or at the end of 
a session so that half the time needed for 
walking between the two schools, comes 
out of playtime. There are thirteen 
lip-reading centres at present. 

The following question is often asked 
us: “How do you find the children who 
need lip-reading?” The Department of 
Special Education sends out a_ request 
to the school principals asking for the 
names of hard of hearing children. This 
list, however, gives only the severe cases. 
Therefore in three schools, an effort has 
been made to give a hearing test to 
every child. 

This last fall, I began such a test in 
Washington Junior High School, the 
largest of our Junior Highs. There are 
seventeen hundred children in this school. 
I used a whispered number test of Whip- 
ple’s with the addition of whispered 
sentences of my own which gave the 
various consonant and vocal sounds. The 
test was given as follows: 

The examiner stood about twenty- 
eight feet away from the pupils sitting 
in the back seats of the school room. 
These pupils in the back seats were pro- 
vided with paper and pencil and were 
told to keep their eyes on their papers 
and not to look at the examiner. Then 
the order was given, “Put forefinger of 
left hand into left ear so that all sounds 
will be heard with only the right ear. 
Then in a forced whisper, the examiner 
gave two columns of ten numbers each 
and the pupils wrote whatever they 
heard. Then the pupils covered their 
right ears and the process was repeated. 
For the last twenty numbers and _ the 
whispered sentences, both ears were left 
uncovered. Then another group of pu- 
pils took the back seats and a different 
test of the same sort was given to them. 
These group tests were continued until 
all the children in the room had been 
examined. The pupils receiving less 
than 70 per cent in their test and those 
who acknowledged on their papers that 
they had had ear trouble were given an 
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individual hearing test with an Ingersoll 
watch. If any deafness or ear trouble 
was discovered, these pupils were sent 
to Dr. Bock, the ear specialist for the 
schools. 

More than 4% per cent were found 
to have ear difficulties. In some cases the 
deafness was only temporary, and after 
the removal of a trapefruit seed, wads 
of paper, pencil points, wax, etc., the 
hearing was: much improved. However, 
thirty-two ‘were placed in a lip-reading 
class in that school. Of the thirty-two 
pupils, nine had discharging ears with 
the hearing in one ear practically gone; 
four had large perforations in one o. 
both ears, with hearing in one ear slight; 
one had had a mastoid operation with 
little hearing left in either ear; one had 
a dead bone in left ear with no hearing 
until the dead bone was removed ; seven- 
teen had catarrhal deafness which varied 
greatly with the changes in weather and 
seasons. 

The Whipple Hearing Test is available 
only for the children from the third 
grade up through the high school. The 
vounger children are asked to perform 
certain actions, such as “Put your hand 
on top of your head,” “Look at the 
clock,” and those who do not perform 
three out of the five actions are re-tested. 

The basis for the work in lip-reading 
for the children is Miss Bruhn’s method. 
It has been reduced to a simple form 
for the foreign children and the younger 
ones. The children enjoy the syllable 


practice, which is strongly emphasized . 


during the first fifteen lessons. This 
practice is continued to the end of the 
course but no attempt is made to have 
the children follow any lengthy continu- 
ous practice after the first fifteen lessons. 

Emphasis is placed on sentence prac- 
tice in concrete form and the movements 
and inter-movements become familiar to 
the pupils. 

The new lesson is given from the 
teacher’s lips in the same way in which 
Miss Bruhn gives a new lesson and the 
children respond in unison. When the 
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lesson is reviewed, a system of slips is 
frequently used. The sentences are 
given to the children in turn and every 
child who is able to repeat his sentence 
is given the slip. In case the pupil does 
not understand his sentence the first 
time it is given, his own chance is lost, 
for then the contest is open to all. In 
the second reading, the child who gives 
the sentence first receives the slip. One 
of the children is then chosen for teacher 
and the same method is used. There 
are contests between the children in the 
same group and also between the groups 
in the different schools. 

Sometimes the pupils make up. sen- 
tences of their own with words from the 
lesson. Occasionally each child is given 
a number..and the one whose number is 
called gives the sentence. 

For practice in connected lip-reading, 
stories about historical characters, geog- 
raphy, adventure and animals are told. 
At first the children repeat the story, 
sentence by sentence, but as the aim of 
the story work is to get the thought as 
a whole, repetition is discouraged. If 
the child loses the drift of the story, 
he raises his hand and is given the 
needed connection. 

Games of various sorts are also played. 
Variety is as essential for the children 
as for adults, but the time allotted to the 
work is short, not more than an hour 
and a half a week—and so there is not 
as much time for variations as one could 
wish. 

Miss Blanche Down, a pupil of Miss 
Bruhn’s, has developed the work for the 
children of the first three grades and has 
obtained remarkable results. She does 
not use the Muller-Walle method for 
these children except for some slight 
syllable practice. She has gathered to- 
gether considerable material for action 
work. By the use of colored pencils, 
crayons, papers and cards, the pupils 
work with both the number and color 
concepts and become proficient in exe- 
cuting as many as three consecutive 
commands. 
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Miss Down has also prepared a group 
of charts, some of which I have with me. 
The charts are covered with pictures, 
illustrating various phases of life, such 
as home activities, health foods, recrea- 
tion, etc. Action work and story telling 
are centered around these charts and 
both pupils and teacher take their turns 
in giving this form of lip-reading prac- 
tice 

A series of pictures illustrating Mother 
Goose rhymes has been obtained, and 
when the Mother Goose rhyme is re- 
peated the pupil who has the correspond- 
ing picture comes forward. 


For some time, there have been chil- 
dren in the schools who have not been 
able to keep up with their grades though 
somewhat equipped with lip-reading. 

For example, one bright, hard of hear- 
ing Italian girl was able to do the work 
of her grade with comparative ease 
until she had a long siege of diphtheria. 
After that she was so far behind with 
her work that she was never able to 
recover her equilibrium and her natur- 
ally sunny disposition flew to the four 
winds also. 

An effort was made to send her to the 
school for the deaf, but her parents 
refused and so she has done what she 
could in the grades, feeling unhappy 
herself and making her teachers uncom- 
fortable. 


So, this winter, an all day class for 
children of this sort has been formed 
and ten children are carrying on their 
academic work with a teacher who is 
thoroughly conversant with work for the 
deaf, and also the Rochester course of 
study. These children need a great deal 
of language work because that is the 
spot where their deafness has caused the 
largest gaps. With individual attention, 
they are pushing ahead with leaps and 
bounds and the nervous strain of a large 
school room is eradicated. 

Every teacher of lip-reading believes 
in miracles, for she is constantly seeing 
them happen before her very eyes. When 


the languid, hopeless child becomes alert 
and hopeful, when the difficult child finds 
out his own possibilities for constructive 
work and growth, when the bright child 
is equipped with the means of gaining 
the training and knowledge he deserves 
—when these things happen, they are 
truly miracles. These things are hap- 
pening constantly to some of the hard of 
hearing children in our country. Many 
others are undiscovered, hiding amid the 
huge mass of normal children. Some 
hard of hearing children are discovered 
and then absolutely neglected. The 
blind child is trained, the deaf child is 
equipped for life and now the hard of 
hearing must be forced before the 
thoughts of the people. When his needs 
are understood, then all over our country 
miracles will begin to happen until there 
is not a hard of hearing child left who 
has not been trained so that he may 
lead a useful, happy life. 


THE DEAFENED CHILD PROBLEM 
AS WE SEE IT 


By E. SAMUELSON, 


Vocational Director and _ Educational 
Supervisor, The New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, Inc., 

126 East 59th Street, 

New York City. 


Wouldn’t you like to hear the stories 
of Mary, Jane, Tom, Dick, and Harry? 


_ Mary was 8 years old when we met her. 


She was very bright in school. Her 
speech was good. Teacher noticed Mary 
often dozed off on her desk in the late 
afternoon. Mother took Mary to several 
doctors before it was discovered that her 
hearing was slightly impaired. The 
nerve strain of trying to hear all morning 
had exhausted the child. Since her 
fifth year when she had been ill with 
scarlet fever she had had suppurating 
ears. Of course, her ears had received 
no attention! Had anyone ever told her 
mother that was necessary? When she 
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came to us we prescribed medical care 
and lip-reading. After one year of lip- 
reading she is no longer the “Sleepy- 
Headed Babe” but the little “Stay- 
Awake Girl.” Teacher says she under- 
stands everything, while mother rejoices 
over her good health. 

Jane’s case is quite different. She is 
15 and in her second year of high school. 
Her hearing may have been failing for a 
few years but she wasn’t aware of it. 
She found recently that she could not 
keep up with the other students. She 
said: “I can learn to hear one teacher’s 
voice, but I cannot understand a different 
voice every period.” Jane insisted that 
she must forsake her opportunity for 
higher education. She was _ prevailed 
upon to continue. Lip-reading is helping 
her. She no longer shuns her teachers 
and classmates but mingles with them 
freely. Different mouths do not daunt 
her. She carries on. 

Little Tom’s story 1s pathetic. He 
had measles a year ago. When he re- 
turned to school he annoyed the teacher 
by his inattention and mischief. Playing 
under the desk was far more attractive 
to Tommy than the lessons he couldn’t 
hear. Mother held on to .the family 
doctor’s comforting assurance that Tom 
would be all right soon. She wouldn’t 
take Tom to the otologists even for free 
treatment. The League was too far 
away, in her opinion, to travel for lip- 
reading. Tom’s teacher reports that his 
hearing has grown noticeably worse. 

Dick is now 16 and very hard of hear- 
ing. He can only hear shouting directly 
into his ear. The tax of keeping up 
with a severe hearing impairment without 
props was too great. He left high school 
to go to work. According to law he 
must attend continuation school. He 
refused. He was through with the 
taunts of classmates and the frowns of 
teachers. Fortunately an understanding 
continuation school principal accepted 
lip-reading instruction as a_ substitute 
for continuation school work. His voca- 
tional problems, too, are receiving our 
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attention. When he enters the workaday 
world he will be equipped to surmount 
the handicap of deafness. 

Harry is just 6 years old. Until he 
entered school last fall no one noticed 
his deafness. He receives coaching in 
reading and spelling. Otologists predict 
very slight, if any, progression of his 
hearing impairment; while we feel as- 
sured that he will never be handicapped 
in his life-battle. 

Have you any idea of the number of 
Marys, Janes, Toms, Dicks and Harrys 
there are in the schools all over the 
country? Dr. Herman J. Norton, health 
director of the Rochester, New York, 
schools, told home economic supervisors 
at a recent meeting at the Department 
of the Interior, Washington, that there 
were 1,000,000 children in our schools 
suffering from deafness. The Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association of New York City 
reported to the Board of Education of 
New York that there were 50,000 chil- 
dren in the New York City schools 
with impaired hearing. In a_ survey 
made 2 years ago of 1,800 children in 
one school, 80 children gave evidence of 
impaired hearing. It was stated that 
these children needed no special pro- 
vision, yet in the group were 36 cases 
of chronic progressive otitis media. 

The social workers and otologists con- 
ducting the Clinic for Prevention of 
Deafness in Children (which is both edu- 
cational and medical) of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing recently 
examined 88 children in one _ public 
school. The children had been charted 
by their teachers as indicating evidences 
of ear troubles. Fifty children sub- 
mitted to otological examination. Thirty- 
three required a series of medical treat- 
ments. Twenty-three were cases of po- 
tential deafness resulting from childhood 
diseases. Twenty-seven needed lip-read- 
ing desperately. The 23 cases of poten- 
tial deafness were discovered just in time 
to prevent permanent impairment of 
hearing. 

Can you ask for more convincing 
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evidence? Have you ever realized that 
childhood deafness means adult tragedy ? 
It means, besides individual distress, 
non-employment, and  mal-adjustment, 
incalculable loss in adult efficiency, both 
vocational and mental. How can we 
fight it? First of all, with clinics for 
deafness prevention in every school dis- 
trict backed up by practical talks to 
parents and children on the hygiene of 
the ear. Eighty per cent of the cases of 
deafness in childhood can be cured if 
taken in time, therefore, proper amelior- 
ative measures should be adopted at once 
to afford the deafened child of today the 
start in life which we all agree is his 
right. 

Next on such a program are lip-read- 
ing instruction and voice training in small 
classes in the elementary schools. In 
large cities, as we frequently find in our 
own clinic, there is a difficult geograph- 
ical question to eliminate. This instruc- 
tion must consequently be offered in the 
school or district near the child’s home, 
for parents rightly refuse to allow their 
children to travel alone to a distant 
school. 

The majority of this audience are 
doubtless thinking : “Why not send deaf- 
ened children to the school for the 
deaf?” The reply is these children are 
not deaf, and present an entirely different 
problem, educationally, vocationally and 
psychologically. We appreciate the ad- 
mirable work done in the schools for 
deaf children. In spite of the almost 
miraculous results obtained, deaf children 
do not acquire absolutely normal voices 
and speech. Are their speech and their 
voices desirable models for partially deaf 
children to imitate? We must remember 
that the children for whom this plea is 
made can hear these voices. It may be 
expedient and it may be wise to segre- 
gate the physically deficient, such as the 
congenitally deaf, but it is a social crime 
to segregate the adventitiously deafened. 

In adequately meeting the needs of 
the deafened elementary school children 


we must go still further. Means should 
be established for the development of 
residual hearing and in some very special 
cases coaching in certain grade subjects 
is necessary until the child has acquired 
a workable knowledge of lip-reading. In 
addition, the physical conditions of. the 
classroom should receive due considera- 
tion. A seat near the teacher where no 
obstruction of bobbing heads exists and 
where the light falls upon her face is 
necessary. Such a seat would also make 
use of whatever hearing the child has. 

This year the clinic of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing regis- 
tered a great many children between the 
ages of 14 and 16. Very often deafness 
first manifests itself in adolescence. 
Higher education must be open to the 
adventitiously deafened. To make this 
possible lip-reading instruction must be 
offered in the high schools. The junior 
must often be permitted and encouraged 
to use a hearing device until he has ac- 
quired a_ practical knowledge of lip- 
reading. He needs every aid that will 
keep up his morale and make education 
obtainable without physical sacrifice. 

In our considerations we must not 
overlook sound vocational guidance. The 
school is the place for the child to receive 
it. To establish the vocational status of 
a deafened child is a somewhat intricate 
problem. His potentialities, the progress 
of deafness and the conservation of his 
hearing are the dominant factors with 
which we must reckon. 

I am acquainted with many persons 
who have been deafened from childhood 
and who have succeeded in spite of all 
obstacles. No doubt you can point to 
others. Have they ever told you of their 
struggles and hardships? Heart-break- 
ing because civilization should never have 
permitted them! Their experiences and 
those of hundreds I have met who have 
miserably failed would make far more 
thrilling reading than any tale of their 
successes as people surmounting a han- 
dicap. 
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You educators, with your responsibil- 
ity and your privilege in building the 
citizens of tomorrow—will you not join 
the otologists, lip-reading teachers and 
social workers in our crusade for the 
child victims of a stealthy and invisible 
handicap? 
VITAL PROBLEMS OF MEETING 

THE NEEDS OF THE HARD 

OF HEARING CHILD 

By Martua E. Bruun, 
Principal, Muller-Walle School of Lip- 

Reading, Boston, Mass. 

We have heard and read much today 
on the subject of Democracy in Educa- 
tion. What is Democracy in Education? 
It has been defined as “equal educational 
opportunities for all”—in other words, 
taking children from every social strata, 
from different home training, ideals, 
and heritage, and equalizing their oppor- 
tunities for success. 

To accomplish this, it is the duty of 
the school to determine how and to 
what extent the pupils differ so that 
every girl and every boy may be afforded 
the opportunity of developing to the ut- 
most his own individual capacity and 
endowment. 

We have come to recognize more and 
more in late years that the real value 
of a school education does not lie alone 
in its material accomplishments and that 
supplying children only with the knowl- 
edge that leads them to appreciate in 
some measure the world of men and 
things about them is far inadequate to 
meet the needs of this generation. 

Every educator of today recognizes 
the fact that one of the most vital prob- 
lems in education under the rapidly 
changing conditions of our modern life 
is to investigate the individual differences 
of the pupil, his abilities, interests, and 
probable future and then put the results 
of this investigation to practical use. 

To convince one’s self. that this has 
already been done in large measure, one 
has only to look over any list of public 
schools and their activities. .To enu- 


merate them all here would take too 
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long, and furthermore, our interest to- 
day is centered on only one branch of 
this great problem—the investigation of 
the needs of the hard of hearing child 
and how to put this investigation to 
practical use. 

The hard of hearing child, in whose 
interest we are gathered here, has as 
much right to be educated to the highest 
possible extent of his capacity as any 
other child. What is being done for him 
in our public schools? 

Right here we must first of all define 
this hard of hearing child of whom we 
are speaking. He is not the child who 
is born deaf or becomes deaf so early 
in life that he has no speech standards 
and consequently speaks in harsh and 
disagreeable tones. This class is already 
well provided for in excellent schools 
for that purpose. 

Our interest is centered on the hard of 
hearing children who, being otherwise 
perfectly normal and perfectly able to 
keep up with their hearing companions, 
should not be segregated. 

Until the introduction into the public 
schools of physical examinations by the 
school physicians, such defective hearing 
was often entirely overlooked, or, if it 
was detected at all, the child was seated 
in the front row of the room near the 
teacher. 

My attention to this has been called 
quite frequently by my own pupils, my 
work for the past twenty-two years being 
chiefly among adults, ranging in age 
from eighteen to eighty, many of whom, 
having been slightly hard of hearing at 
school age, have remarked: “If there had 
only been such a thing as lip-reading 
when I went to school! I have always 
been a little hard of hearing, not notice- 
able to others, but enough to make some 
of the lessons difficult to follow. I know 
that I could have done better work if I 
had been taught then to watch the lips.” 

It was this statement that led me to 
look into the problem of teaching lip- 
reading in the public schools—the prob- 
lem that has brought us together today 
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and of which we are the pioneers. 

The first thing to do was to ascertain 
whether there were enough cases among 
children to make it worth while. The 
result of this investigation was surpris- 
ing. In the Boston public schools, it 
was found, in 1921, that there were 
1,399 children with defective hearing, 
who, not being classed with deaf chil- 
dren, had received no attention except 
from the medical side which consisted 
of a card notifying the parents of the 
necessity of consulting a_ physician. 
These cards were followed up very con- 
scientiously by the school nurse and 
reported to the physician in charge. 

But what has happened to the child in 
the meantime? In most cases he was 
able to complete the grades with his hear- 
ing companions and, not being classed 
with the deaf child, the question of 
“What are the future prospects of this 
hard of hearing child?” never received 
attention. If his deafness increases he 
will not be able to continue his studies. 
When the time comes to choose his voca- 
tion, he will find himself handicapped 
and the doors of his ambition closed. 

Our plea, therefore, must be for the 
child’s future and what can be done for 
him now before he comes to the realiza- 
tion that he has drifted gradually into a 
world of silence which only those of us 
who have experienced it can understand. 

That “God never closes a door with- 
out opening a window” has never been 
more truly said than right here, where 
through the open window of the eye 
the child may be taught to understand 
what has been closed to him, at first 
partially, but perhaps later wholly, 
through his loss of hearing. 

This is the work that lies before us 
in our newly developed plan of intro- 
ducing lip-reading into the public schools 
—the art by which the eye is trained to 
do the work of the ear. As it has al- 
ready started in a few schools, I shall 
not go into the details of organization 
of classes as this will be reported upon 


_ by those in charge, but I would like to 


show briefly what the study of the art 
of lip-reading for the hard of hearing 
embraces. 

In ancient times the handicapped child 
was cast aside as a nuisance. It was 
not until the 16th century when the good 
Abbé de l’Epeé began his instruction of 
the deaf child that he first received atten- 
tion and from that time to the present 
day he has been lifted up more and more 
to take his proper place in the world. 

The good results obtained from the 
teaching of lip-reading to the congeni- 
tally deaf children led to the question 
whether it could be taught to those who 
became deaf in adult life. A  wide- 
spread opinion had formed that only 
those who were born deaf could really 
learn to read the lips, a feat which they 
accomplished through some supposed 
special gift like the so-called tactile sense 
of the blind. This, however, is not the 
case, there being no question of gift, 
but a power attained. When the lip- 
reader interprets small and insignificant 
movements of the organs of speech of 
the speaker with an amazing rapidity 
and accuracy it is only the result of con- 
tinuous practice. 

The problem of teaching lip-reading 
to the hard of hearing, whether child or 
adult, is a psychological one. Both the 
eyes and the mind must be trained. 

Let us consider the value of the eye 
training first. The sense of sight has 
unquestionably the greatest power to 
impress the brain of all the senses, and 
it has been said that we get 90 per cent 
of our education through the eyes. 

The physician, the naturalist, the as- 
tronomer, all see much which escapes the 
notice of the ordinary man. This is not 
because the sight of the scientist is 
keener, but because his eyes have had 
intensive training and have become ac- 
customed to note points necessary to his 
vocation. The eyes of the lip-reader 
receive just such intensive training m 
order to recognize rapidly those visible 


_characteristic movements of the organs 


of speech. They must be trained to do 
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the work subconsciously. The pupil 
must know exactly what to look for. 
Each movement must be carefully de- 
scribed and shown him. In_ teaching 
lip-reading to small children it is neces- 
sary, of course, to avoid technical terms. 

We use syllable drills for the eye, in 
fact, these syllables form the characteris- 
tic basis of our method. Notice that 
syllable drills are more practical in 
learning lip-reading than in memorizing 
rules. For lip-reading is an art, not a 
science. A _ science implies knowledge, 
an art, skill. For the lip-reader it is 
not so much a question of actual knowl- 
edge as skill and ability to recognize the 
movements rapidly. This ability can be 
attained only by systematic practice. 

Hand in hand with the eye training 
goes the training of the mind, for in or- 
dinary speech many sounds are formed 
within the mouth or throat and are not 
perceptible to the eye These must be 
substituted by the mind. When _ the 
movements follow one another so rap- 
idly that it is impossible for the eye to 
see them all, it is possible for the mind 
to grasp the whole sentence without hav- 
ing become conscious of missing any of 
the movements. Many exercises are, 
therefore, necessary to train the mind 
and the eye to work quickly together. 

Many words when pronounced have 
the same appearance on the lips—for 
example, bad, bat, bade, man, pan, pant, 
band, mat, mad. Such words must be 
practiced in sentences, thus: “I fear she 
will set the children a bad example.” 
The child repeats the sentence and writes 
the word bad on the blackboard. Con- 
tinuing with the other words until all the 
words are used, the child has before 
him a list of words requiring not only 
eye training but mind training. Many 
other exercises of similar nature awaken 
in him the qualities that make up a good 
lip-reader which have been lying dor- 
mant and need only to be awakened. He 
does not lack the power of observation 
but rather lacks the development of this 
power. 
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Thus it will be seen that the prepara- 
tion for teaching lip-reading requires a 
thorough knowledge of the art on the 
part of the instructor. For this purpose 
we have a normal training course, which 
has been carefully outlined. With the 
introduction of lip-reading into the pub- 
lic schools, many more teachers will be 
needed. The course has been introduced 
as a university Extension Course for the 
first time in Boston. 

It is this course, or its equivalent, that 
a public school teacher needs to equip 
herself for this work. Being already a 
graduate of some normal school or col- 
lege, she has sufficient knowledge of edu- 
cational psychology and principles of 
education to use in putting her’ newly 
acquired art of teaching lip-reading into 
practical use in her school room. The 
only other requirement that I would 
consider necessary for a candidate (tak- 
ing for granted, of course, that love and 
interest in the work were her chief 
motives for taking it up) is that her own 
speech be distinct, with clear enunciation, 
or as we might say, “Her lips are easy 
to read.” For the teacher’s lips are the 
child’s first primer where he learns to 
master the rudiments of the art before 
he is ready to apply his newly acquired 
skill to the world about him. 

In this gathering today we represent 
many cities and many school systems. 
It would be impossible even to suggest 
in this paper an outline that would 
cover the wide range of conditions under 
which this new course will be introduced. 
And, moreover, it is to you that we look 
for suggestions and help in this pioneer 
work in the discussions that are to fol- 
low, so that we may lay the foundations 
together. 

In our plea for this hard of hearing 
child, let me repeat once more that it is 
his future in which we are interested. 
If, after careful medical treatment, his 
normal hearing is restored we can only 
rejoice with him, for even then we may 
have been a help in making its restora- 
tion possible by teaching him temporarily 
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to use his eyes while his ears were under 
the nervous strain of constant effort and 
treatment. But, if his deafness increases 
from year to year, and the silence deep- 
ens about him more and more, he will 
look back with gratitude and appreciation 
to this “first aid”—his early knowledge 
of lip-reading—which was given to him 
before he realized what it was to mean 
to him when the door of his hearing 
closed—this opening of the window of 
his eyes. 
THE VALUE OF LIP-READING 
AND VOICE TRAINING IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE HARD 
OF HEARING 
By AuiceG. Bryant, A.B.,M.D.,F.A.C.S. 
Member of Associate Staff of the New 
England Deaconess Hospital. 

In a group gathered together as we 
have met today to discuss lip-reading 
problems and to visualize still greater 
problems, we may forget the venture- 
some band of pioneers who started the 
movement a few decades ago. It was a 
small band, intrepid, unpretentious and 
self-effacing, but strongly imbued with 
the unity of purpose and effort founded 
on the basis of good will and comrade- 
ship and high purposes. They initiated 
a movement not for themselves alone, 
but for the general well-being and happi- 
ness and progress of those who were 
sub-normally affected in their hearing. 
How well they planned is evidenced in 
this great movement which is no longer 
national but has gone far beyond the 
confines of our own country on-its way 
to encircle the globe. This co-operative 
and co-ordinated movement bids fair to 
remould some of our educational activ- 
ities. “Education may be defined as the 
deliberate adjustment of a growing hu- 
man being to its environment, and the 
scope and character of the subjects of 
instruction should be determined by 
this biological principle.” The teachers, 
the leaders, in this great field for the 
hard of hearing are working along lines 
of harmonious progress, The needs of 
the few are no longer sacrificed to the 


interests of the many. Sympathetic 
supervision has been the policy pursued 
from the inception of this movement. 
Intellectual freedom has brought the 
hard of hearing from adolescence to 
manhood. <A spirit of self-esteem and 
self-respect has been developed and they 
no longer listen to a jibe of a classmate, 
nor are they shunned by classmates or 
friends. They have a language, as it 
were, of their own; and a mutual all- 
pervading sympathy permeates the whole 
fabric of life and endeavors. Their 
education has given a purpose and pre- 
vented the waste of time in unprofitable 
by-paths. The luxury of yesterday has 
become the necessity of today, for some 
of the public schools have introduced 
the lip-reading methods into their curric- 
ula. We appreciate the foresight and 
far-sight of the public school committees 
and commissioners of education who 
have thus introduced lip-reading, and 
even more do we appreciate the vision of 
the teachers of lip-reading who _pro- 
jected such a thought to its fulfillment. 
This is a great step forward in popular- 
izing the movement. While very many 
people have some knowledge of the 
needs, methods and results of lip-reading 
for the hard of hearing, very few have 
entered into its true spirit. It is need- 
less to say that lip-reading has come to 
stay; it is one of the great romances 
in the educational world. I might go on 
to say that I enjoy reading Miss Martha 
Bruhn’s book. It is so practical, con- 
cise, readable, and, above all, reasonable. 
I have ever been endowed with normal 
hearing, but I like to regard myself at 
times as hard of hearing, so as to be 
the better able to share the viewpoint 
of my deaf patients and to have them 
feel that I have also the real point of 
view. 

There is just one point I must consider 
for a moment. It has seemed to me that 
we must have fundamental ideas of 
methods and not permit too much intri- 
cacy and volubleness or too highly fin- 
ished and polished methods. These 
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overburden, discourage and confuse a 
willing student. Methods may be to a 
certain extent in a state of flux, a sift- 
ing out process and modification with 
additional facts will bring about accre- 
tional knowledge. We cannot hope to 
look for perfection in the study of lip- 
reading, but, at least, we may hope for a 
certain amount of standardization. With- 
in the purview of many who are present 
here today, and of a few who were 
fortunate enough to be pupils of Dr. 
Clarence Blake, the father of ear surgery 
in our country, we cannot help but view 
in retrospect his interest and endeavors 
and fulfillment in lip-reading. He had 
a full appreciation and keen penetration 
and great grasp of thought for this whole 
subject. He loved to live among phe- 
nomena relating to the ear, and with a 
subtlety of imagination and power of 
expression hidden secrets of the ear 
were interpreted to him in a way beyond 
ordinary perception. The human ear 
is a beautiful and wonderful organ. 
Whilst the thoughts of most of us here 
are directed toward constructive efforts 
in creating a normal reproduction of 
speech-reading aided by both the auditory 
sense and the visual sense, I sometimes 
question if we who have full hearing 
appreciate the great gift that was given 
to us of normal hearing. With little 
effort on our part and with a lesser 
amount of energy, vibrations are poured 
in upon us in our every-day hearing. 

We may define deafness as sub-normal 
hearing. Three areas may be affected— 
as outer, middle, and inner ear. The 
physical properties of these are plain to 
see. As to the character of sounds, it 
has frequency and amplitude and timbre. 
The two former are easily interpreted. 
“Timbre refers to the number of over- 
tones or harmonics and their respective 
amplitudes, that are combined in a fun- 
damental and is of great importance, 
as by its means characteristic sounds 
are recognized.” 

We have seen that three areas may be 
affected in deafness and the causes of 
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deafness affecting the outer and middle 
ear are due either to obstruction or 
inefficient transmission of sound to the 
inner ear. The inner ear may be normal 
but sounds may fail to reach it, due to 
conditions as noted above in the outer 
and middle ear. As to how audition 
takes place, “Sounds that impinge on the 
diaphragm or tympanumi of the ear set 
up vibrations according to the character 
of sound received; these vibrations are 
communicated by means of link work to 
another diaphragm (fenestra ovalis) 
through a vessel containing an incom- 
pressible liquid to a third diaphragm 
(fenestra rotunda), which permits this 
liquid to be set in motion by the vibra- 
tions received by the outer ear. This 
action agitates the 30,000 odd _ hairs 
within the vessel, and as each hair is 
graded and acts as a tuned reed, partic- 
ular hairs will resonate to the funda- 
mental and harmonic present in the 
sound received. The nerves situated at 
the roots of these hairs will be stimulated 
and will communicate the effect to the 
brain.” “Thus the ear acts as a machine 
for analyzing any sound wave into its 
various components and_ transforming 
the mechanical energy or sonorous vibra- 
tions into nervous energy.” 

I would put in a plea to advocate the 
use of voice training, as a method of 
practice in the early stages of deafness. 
The subject is one to which I have given 
serious thought. So far as to its results, 
we consider it of considerable value as 
well as a method wide in its application. 
Voice training hitherto has received too 
little attention from aurists—so much so 
that it can be reduced to a negligible 
quantity. This is a subject about which 
there is very little definite published 
information. Excellent books, well 
worth our attention, upon Hygiene of the 
Voice, advise and treat public speakers 
and singers. However, a reasoned state- 
ment recently presented by Moffett Bell 
comes near to my own experience and 
findings. She contributed an article, 
“How to Preserve the Voices of Our 
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Hard of Hearing,” to the Vorta ReE- 
view for June, 1922. This article is in- 
teresting and merits thoughtful reading. 
We refer to those patients who in all 
probability will become very deaf, or, 
further, to such patierits who have met 
with a decrease in the range of their 
former hearing. Despite the diligent, 
able and sympathetic studies that have 
been made in recent years, along lines 
of histological and _ pathological _ re- 
searches, nevertheless we have not added 
in any great degree to our method of 
treatment, nor, in other words, has the 
latter kept pace with the former. In 
our prognosis along the lines where 
patients suffer from complaints of the 
inner ear, we are confronted by one of 
the serious problems in otology. In 
this field, we are met with a dismal 
prognosis. The essential details of voice 
training so far carried out will be men- 
tioned in this paper. 

For many years we have seen with 
what success and profit lip-reading has 
been applied in these conditions. Our 
prognosis may be as dismal as formerly, 
but it is no longer to the patients who 
are fortunate enough to avail themselves 
of this means of communication with 
their fellow-beings. I may add, the 
aurist assumes a happier and more hope- 
ful attitude now that a patient can enjoy 
the pleasure and profit of lip-reading. 
Subjectively, in time, these patients hap- 
pily adjust themselves to existing con- 
ditions ; and objectively, it is no longer 
fatiguing or depressing to communicate 
with such patients as far as interchange 
of thought is concerned. 

As a result of several years’ expe- 
rience with patients affected with this 
form of deafness, I have been impressed 
with the voices of these patients. It is 
well known that we are confronted in 
deafness with two distinct types of 
voices, namely, the high-pitched and the 
low-pitched voice. It has been said, 
and not without reason, that there is 
the “deaf man’s voice.” The voices 


may be clear or flattened or suppressed 
or faithful enough to be intelligible, or, 
further, the voice may sound as if plastic 
material were present in the mouth. 
While with some patients we may under- 
stand perfectly what is said, or even 
clearly grasp the articulation, in almost 
all the musical sounds are either faintly 
perceptible or they are wanting. These 
facts appear to be fairly well ‘borne out 
in practice. We must remember that the 
personal equation enters into the case 
to a considerable extent. But move 
aside as best we may our sensitiveness 
to the lack of musical sounds in the 
spoken voice, we must admit that we 
miss such sounds. We may say that 
voice training involves the personal 
equation to a considerable extent, that is, 
much depends upon the intelligent grasp 
of tone values by both physician and 
patient. If the physician lacks clearness 
of articulation and has a_ slovenly, 
faulty enunciation, he will not function 
well as far as the patient is concerned. 
In fact, many educated persons have a 
very imperfect conception of what con- 
stitutes correct speech beyond the funda- 
mentals of English form. 

We are now in a position to under- 
stand the bearing of voice training in 
such patients. It occurred to me several 
years ago that it might be possible to 
have such patients placed under sys- 
tematic voice training at a time when 
the ears of these patients could more or 
less appreciate the musical values. If a 
course of instruction could be followed 
for accomplishing the end in view, we 
should no longer be distressed at times 
by these distorted and monotonous and 
perhaps volumeless voices so lacking in 
the sense of harmonics. In laying em- 
phasis upon this point of voice training, 
we must beware of attaching too much 
significance to this result, or being led 
astray by injudicious judgments. Let 
us remember that it applies only to a 
fractional part of the treatment carried 
out in such cases. We would not be 
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unmindful of what properly constitutes 
the full care of the patient from the 
viewpoint of an ear, nose or throat 
specialist. Nor would we be oblivious 
to the much “stiffer” problem of creat- 
ing an inspiring, harmonious atmosphere. 
As for the voices of the deaf people, 
they may give you good commercial 
speech, but we have the pious hope of 
maintaining a better human speech, or 
reproducing it more faithfully by prac- 
tice. Each patient must, in fact, be 
studied on his own merits. 

What can be done? It has been my 
practice to have these patients read 
aloud to a sympathetic member of the 
family or to a friend who should more 
or less possess a hidden rhythm of 
sentiment. These exercises should ex- 
tend over half-hour intervals during 
the day at three different periods. The 
patient is urged to lay stress upon enun- 
ciation, to read at a leisurely pace and 
ever to keep in mind the proper pitch. 
Poetry as well as prose is selected, and 
the latter is most adaptable in the con- 
versational form. Singing lessons are 
advised with limited range of upper 
and low scale. Gymnastic exercises 
are taken with emphasis laid upon chest 
and nasal breathing. I shall not attempt 
to collate all my cases. I now pass to 
a consideration of twenty selected cases, 
all included in the above-named class, 
that were taken from my case-books for 
ten succeeding years. The patients were 
all in fortunate circumstances and ranged 
in age from 16 to 45 years. In every 
case, these patients were urged to lay 
emphasis upon a rationally prescribed 
and prolonged course of voice training 
and to be kept under my care for ob- 
servation and treatment for shorter or 
longer periods from year to year as each 
case demanded. Suffice it to say, I 
have obtained results sufficiently encour- 
aging to further future attempts along 
these lines. 

Moffett Bell states, “It is my under- 
standing that the Clarke School at 
Northampton intends doing research 


work along the line of preserving the 
voices of the hard of hearing, if it se- 
cures certain endowment funds. We 
may hope to see some helpful articles 
and some real work along this line 
if the Clarke School takes up this line 
of work in the near future.” 

Fortunately we do not belong to the 
lives of mere paper-reading or discus- 
sion societies. We have been concerned 
collecting the facts and drawing deduc- 
tions by the light of full knowledge we 
possess. Therefore, work along the 
lines we are discussing does not cease 
when many of the essential problems 
have been solved. It must be continu- 
ous and its ramifications will spread as 
knowledge grows. 


BY-PATHS ON THE ROAD OF 
SILENCE 


The interesting article by this title which 
was published in the October Votta Review, 
was written by Miss Clara S. Weil, and should 
have been credited to her. Because of a mis- 
understanding, it was published anonymously. 


“A PROPOSAL BY CONTEXT” 

The play by Miss Marian J. Anderson, 
published in the November Volta Review. 
was written some time ago, for a contest 
in which Mrs. John E. D. Trask offered 
prizes. This explains the use of Mrs. 
Trask’s namé in the play. 


THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD IN 
COLUMBUS 


Through the efforts. of the Columbus 
League for the Hard of Hearing, the Board 
of Education of that city has become in- 
terested in the hard of hearing children in 
the public schools, and on November 20 
adopted a resolution to provide lip-reading 
instruction for them. It is the hope of the 
League also to have a medical clinic later. 


LIP-READING IN NEWTON, MASS. 


Lip-reading classes for adults have been 
established in Newton, Mass., and were 
opened on September 29th as a part of the 
regular evening school work. Splendid 
progress has already been made, under the 
instruction of Miss Ena G. Macnutt, who 
is in charge of the work. 
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Photograph copyrighted by Frank A. Jacobs; courtesy National Park Service, Department of the Interior 


MOUNT TACOMA 


By Laura STOVEL 


Where Earth has raised an altar high to God 
And o’er it spread the cloth of dazzling white, 

And heaven the temple’s filmy veil has hung, 
Enrapt, I worship Majesty and Might. 


At this great shrine my soul ascends in prayer 
To seek communion with Eternal Power, 
My heart bows down before the chancel rail 
In humble reverence for this holy hour. 
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THE APPEAL 
OF THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, 
Teachers and Friends 


Conducted by ELizaBetH ALDEN Byrp 


66 AN any one te!l me whether there 
is any central agency from 
which one can procure post- 
card views from all over the United 
States—or all over the world, for that 
matter ?’’ writes a teacher. “I have a 
projector at my disposal in teaching ge- 
ography, but must depend upon chance 
and the interest of my friends in accu- 
mulating an adequate collection of cards.” 
Can some one help her out? 


The editorial page of the Child Welfare 
Magazine for October has a comment 
on a new—or rather a very old-—dis- 
ease, called “Only-Childitis.” There is 
a sense in which every deaf child is an 
only child: that is, it is exceptionally 
placed, and isolated in a measure from 
other children. Susceptibility to this 
disease is, therefore, so great on the part 
of our deaf children that I quote the 
article : 


“Only-Childitis” is a free translation of a 
newly-coined German word to describe a dis- 
ease to which an only child is highly sus- 
ceptible. The early symptoms, we need not 
be told, are “supersensitiveness, — selfishness, 
shyness, ill-temper and inability to play and 
find amusement.” In later life these symp- 
toms merge into gloominess, brooding and 
moroseness. 

Parents of only children will do well to 
check this unattractive disease before it is 
well started, or, better still, see that it never 
starts. It is not a necessary ailment, but its 
prevention or extinguishment depends upon a 
high order of intelligent parenthood. 

There are now so many sources of infor- 
mation about rearing children that no earnest 
parent need fall by the way. * * * There 
is no more need of spoiling a child in the 
making than of ru‘ning a house or an auto- 
mobile in the process of construction. There 


are the same prerequisites for all successful 
undertakings, and they are intelligence, study 
and hard work. 
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It is encouraging, isn’t it, -to know 
that others have difficulties like our own? 
And that they are learning to meet them! 
For in such matters the battle is half 
won when the enemy is recognized and 
classified. I hope the mothers who are 
learning to solve their problems, and 
the ones who need help in solving theirs 
will write to me. Your gains will help 
some other mother, and your needs are 
a matter of concern to us all. 

I am sure that the teachers will wel- 
ccme, as I do, the following contribution 
from Miss Rachel Dawes, principal of 
the primary and intermediate depart- 
ments of the Western Pennsylvania 
School. First year geography is a sub- 
ject of so much importance, and is han- 
dled so diversely in the different schools 
that this outline, used in the Edgewood 
School, will prove both interesting and 
helpful. 


THE FIRST YEAR’S GEOGRAPHY 
WORK IN OUTLINE FORM 


RacuHet E. Dawes 


While the first year’s work in geo- 
graphy is, like all our elementary work 
with the deaf, but language in a new 
dress, it has been thought helpful - to 
divide the material into three main divi- 
sions, Preparatory Language, Formal 
Geography and Topics. It is not in- 
tended, however, that the work in one 
division be completed before taking up 
that of the next. Each main division 
should be correlated with the others and 
this has been successfully accomplished 
by devoting one period a week of con- 
nected language to the work outlined 
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under “Topics” and by dividing the 
geography period proper between the 
Preparatory Language and Formal Geo- 
graphy. Too, the daily language period 
may often be used for the geography 
work as they will be found to dovetail 
frequently. This is especially the case 
where the class is working on the prin- 
ciples of Sweet’s No. II. 
I 


Preparatory Language 

(a) Habitual present tense and ques- 
tion forms. As in all other language 
work, every question form should be 
used by the pupils for information be- 
fore any formal drill has been given 
on it. 

The use of the terms singular and 
plural. Rules: for forming the plural 
may be developed by the class. 

The vocabulary of occupations, per- 
sons, places, buildings, or animals, flow- 
ers, and in fact, all the “topic” work 
furnish a great amount of material for 
practice in the use of the habitual pres- 
ent tense. 


(b) To and from. 


1. Walk from the closet. 
Hop from the closet. 
Skip from the closet. 
Throw a ball from a third-story 
window, etc. 

2. Go to different places with the 
children and let them say what they 
can see from them. Do this only a few 
times, however, and then see if the chil- 
dren cannot in their “mind’s eye” think 
of themselves as in another room and 
say what can be seen from its windows. 

We can see ——— from Miss ’s 
room. 

Can you see the flag-pole from the 
steps of the Infirmary? 

What can you see from home? 


3. Go to the table from the closet. 

Go from the office to the store-room. 
etc. 

Teacher may give each child some 
candy. Then write on the slate, “Take 
a piece of candy—James.” 


Let class 
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choose which preposition shall be used. 
Many interesting actions can be brought 
in here. This work is of course nec- 
essary in arithmetic also, to insure a 
clear understanding of to and from for 
the “borrowing” of subtraction. 

(c) Comparison of adjectives. 

1. The rules for forming the com- 
parison. Prepare first for the use of 
the language involved in order that chil- 
dren may themselves give the rules and 
use them intelligently. 

I. In adjectives ending in y, change 
y to i and add er. 

II. In adjectives ending in a conson- 
ant following a short vowel sound, 
double the consonant and add er. 

III. In adjectives ending in ed, ent, 
ive, ful, er (and others as they arise), 
do not add er. Use more before the 
adjective. 

2. The question forms—used by the 
first class for information. 

Which is taller, or ? 

Who is taller than ? 

What animal is smaller than a rabbit? 

A mouse is smaller than what ani- 
mal ? 

It need scarcely be pointed out that 
of course only things or persons with 
the same attributes may be compared. 

Announce: “I want a short pencil.” 
When it has been brought, “No, I want 
a shorter one.” “Find a tall boy.” And 
when he is produced, “No, I want a 
taller boy.” The full meaning of er 
here will be clearer than if the child’s 
first introduction to it is in some such 
question as, “Which is taller, Fred or 
John ?” 

(d) Parts of 


1. The meaning of the expression 
part of as meaning some of. Use it as 
often as possible to the children instead 
of some of, i. e., 

I shall give part of my newspaper to 
Jack, part to Anna, and the rest to Tom. 

Divide your chart stories into parts, 
giving Part I one day and Part II the 
next. 
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Teacher : 

“T found part of an umbrella.” (The 
handle ) 

“Mary tore part of her book.” (The 
cover ) 

“Lewis made part of a coat in the 
shop.” ete. 

2. Follow the method for other classi- 
fying nouns. Write up the parts of 
something with which class is familiar. 

The back 
The seat 
The legs 
The rounds 

Ask what they are. Class may say, 
“a chair.” Show that the back is a part 
of a chair and that all are parts of a 
chair. 

Teach or review the names of the 
parts of all familiar things and encour- 
age their use in conversation and in 
written work. 

The handle 
The cover 
The lid 
The nose 
The back 
The seat 
The legs 
The top 
The side 
The edge 
The bottom 
The hem 
The brim 
The crown 
The teeth 
The hands 
The face 
The head 
The point 
The end 
The foot 
The side 
The leaves 
The wheels 
The tongue 
The toe 
The heel 
The sole 


The stem 

The fingers 

The trunk 

_ The blade 

The roof 

The core. etc. 
3. “In what part of the wheat plant 
is the flour?” 
“What part of an apple do you eat?” 
“What part of a pie is made of flour?” 
etc. 
. When these steps have been covered, 
the class is ready for the parts of in 
geography work: the eastern part of, etc. 
The boys play in the southern part 
of the campus. (Used in the declarative 
before answering questions as in all 
other language work.) 
Announce: “I was reading under a 
tree this morning and left my book 
there. Who will get it for me?” Un- 
less class will spontaneously ask some 
such question as, “Jn what part of the 
campus were you reading?” in order 
to know where to go for the book, they 
are not ready for that question form 
from the teacher in formal geography 
work. 


II. 
The More Formal Geography Work 
Preparation for the comprehension of 
maps, direction, etc., and the language 
of elementary text books. 
(a) Knowledge of left and right. 
1. Gymnastics of hands, arms and 
feet, class facing and imitating the lead- 
er, who may be the teacher or a pupil. 
Practice will be required to gain facil- 
ity in placing one’s right hand on the 
left shoulder, left hand on the right 
hip, etc., in rapid succession, accurately 
imitating the leader. 
2. With objects on a lap-board. 
Pupils, each with a lap-board and a 
cube, facing the teacher, close their eyes 
while she places her cube on her lap- 
board in a certain location—in the up- 
per right hand corner, lower left hand 
corner, or in the center, etc. Children 
when called place their cubes to corre- 
spond with the teacher’s. This is re- 
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peated several times moving the cube to 
all possible locations on the lap-board. 
Then two and three objects are used— 
a cube and a tiny toy train or a tin 
soldier, or a piece of paper, one object 
to the right or left or above or below 
another or each in an entirely separate 
corner. 

3. The difference between an object, 
a picture of that object, and a plan of 
it. The picture of a table, for instance, 
will show its legs, whereas a plan will 
merely indicate its shape, or general 
outline. 

4. Pupils place a few objects on the 
table and teacher draws a plan of the 
table and the objects. Then the teacher 
may first draw the objects on the plan 
in various locations and pupils place 
the objects on the table accordingiy. 

5. Same as No. 4, except that the 
position of the objects is shown on the 
plan by dots or crosses, and numbered 
to correspond with a numbered list of 
the objects on an adjoining slate. Pu- 
pils consult both the plan and list for 
the position of the objects and_ place 
them. 

6. Same. as No. 5, except that class, 
on slips of paper, tell what 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc., are after considering the table, ob- 
jects thereon, and the plan. 

7. From the plan on the slate and the 
list of objects numbered at the side. 
pupils arrange the objects on the table. 


8. Although I do not think it very 
helpful or necessary, if the class insists 
upon it, a plan of the school-room may 
now be made. The teacher in conjunc- 
tion with the pupils should decide which 
‘corner or side is to be at the top, with- 
out mentioning north in connection with 
the work as yet. The foregoing work 


has not touched upon direction, and is 
intended merely to familiarize the chil- 
dren in the consideration of objects in 
their relation to one another, whether 
to the right of, or above, near to or 
- far from one another, etc. 

(b) Direction. 


Along withthe “les- 
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sons just outlined on left and right and 
preparatory plan drawing, work out-of- 
doors on direction should be started. 
The word direction, however, is not 
mentioned for some time. 

1. Out-of-doors, find the sun in the 
morning and then in the afternoon. Play 
with your shadow, and notice that it is 
not the same in the morning as in the 
afternoon. When the children have un- 
erringly the “feeling” of where the sun 
is in the morning and where in the 
afternoon, the words east, west, and 
then north and south are given. Face 
north. What is on your right? Behind 
you, etc.? These lessons and those fol- 
lowing are all given out-of-doors, in a 
different place whenever possible. 

2. John, walk north. 

Mary, run south, etc. 

Do this in a different place in the 
campus every time you go out. 


3. Northeast, southwest, etc., are 
taught—out-of-doors. 
4. The use of the compass. Attempt 


to “fool” the compass as to the loca- 
tion of north and show how impossible 
that is. 

5. Announce: “We shall walk north 
from Cresheim Hall’ and do it. 

See notes on the Language of Geo- 
graphy for lessons on from to precede 
this lesson. 

“T want you to skip southeast from 
the back gate,” etc. 

6. In the school-room, the classifying 
word direction may now be taught in 
the same way as any other classifying 
noun. (Explained in Topics of Geog- 
raphy. ) 

7. Out-of-doors again. Let all the 
pupils except one shut their eyes. Let 
that one walk in a certain direction. He 
then calls the children and asks, 

“What direction did I walk?” 
(Pupils guess), 

“Did you walk south?” 

“Did you walk north?” 

They are allowed three guesses, and if 
thev fail, are allowed to ask, “What 
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direction did you walk?” Thus have 
they used the question form, “What 
direction,” first themselves for 
actual information. 

Vary the actions with running, hop- 
ping, ¢rawling, etc. 

8. In the school room. Teacher walks 
toward the north and asks what direc- 
tion she is walking. If the children do 
not say north, they need more associa- 
tion with the direction out-of-doors. 

9. After to and from (see Language 
of Geography) have been mastered— 

Teacher: “Walk from Wissinoming 
Hall to Wingohocking Hall.” 

“What direction did you walk ?” 

Do a great deal of this work. 

10. Make a_ representation of the 
campus, with the help and suggestions of 
the children, on cardboard with stones 
of proportionate sizes for the buildings, 
a piece of glass for the pond, a stick 
for the flagpole, ete. Call a pencil “Dr. 
Crouter,” or use a tin soldier, and have 
him walk from the front gate to. the 
shop, to Wissinoming Hall from his 
home, etc. 

11. Taking the representation out-of- 
doors at first, and then in the school 
room: Take the soldier north from the 
Infirmary. East from the stable, etc. 
Make-believe compasses to point north, 
made of a piece of paper in the form of 
a cross with north marked, are helpful 
here in preventing the notion that north 
from the Infirmary and north from the 
pond lead to the same point. 

12. A very simple plan of the campus 
on the slate, making absolutely sure that 
the class by this time understands direction 
and can consider one place in its relation 
to another—“What can—see from—” in 
Language of Geography and that it is an 
unfailing rule that north is at the top of 
the plan or map. Use the representation 
of the campus in conjunction with the 
plan on the slate for a time, but as soon 
as possible discard it. Do not always draw 
the plan of the campus on the same side 
of the room, otherwise the associations 
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will soon be made with the walls of the 
room instead of with the strong feeling 
for direction that has been built up with 
the outdoor work. 

13. With the plan of the campus and 
the pencil that is “Dr. Crouter,” class of 
course being familiar with the dots or 
crosses and the buildings and places for 
which they stand— 

Take Dr. Crouter from the shop to the 
Infirmary. 

Take him north from the pond, etc. 

Frequently allow the children to “play 
teacher.” 

14. The parts of the campus—north- 
ern part of, southeastern part of, etc. 

“In what part of the campus do you 
play?” 

This presupposes the work on parts 
of in the Language of Geography. 

(c) Philadelphia and preparatory 
work, handled as “topic” lessons. 

Wherever possible, trips are made to 
see the things talked about, and as much 
conversation, and reading and _ poring 
over pictures as is possible, after the 
ideas have been presented orally through 
language, is encouraged. The aim is to 
provide experiences for the formatian 
of new ideas, and the vocabulary for the 
labeling and description of those expe- 
riences and ideas. 

1. Springs. 

2. Streams of water (brook, creek, 
river ). 

3. Bodies of water (ponds, lakes, the 
ocean). 

How we draw streams and bodies of 
water on the map. 

4. Those who’make the rules for and 
have charge of the various departments 
of our school. 

To make a rule. 

To break a rule, etc. 

5. The mayor, his work, his office, etc. 

6. When the classifying nouns, person, 
building and place have been used suffi- 
ciently, see if class will, themselves, be 
able to tell what a place where there are 
a great many streets, houses, churches, 
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stores, stations, libraries, hospitals, peo- 
ple, is called—a city. If not, so label it 
and talk about other places, as farms, 
towns, etc. 

7. The parts of Philadelphia — Mt. 
Airy, Chestnut Hill, Germantown, etc. 


8. Take walks around the neighbor- 
hood, noting the names of the streets 
and make a simple plan of the streets, 
indicating the streets on the right, on 
the left, and those across. 

9. A blank map of Philadelphia, some- 
times on one wall, sometimes on another. 
Locate only the principal parts at first— 
Germantown Avenue, Mt. Airy, Chestnut 
Hill, “down town,” etc. Gradually add 
other familiar places, the creeks, rivers, 
er. 

10. The use of the individual printed 
city maps, showing the streets. 


11. Talk about a few of the near-by 
towns and cities, their size, i. e., popula- 
tion, location in relation to Philadelphia, 
the fact that they have different mayors, 
etc. 

(d) Pennsylvania and preparatory 
work. The conception of distance, of 
great distances, must be given and the 
clever teacher will seize upon every 
opportunity to widen the children’s 
knowledge by as many experiences and 
comparisons as possible. Walk with the 
class a mile and time yourselves. Talk 
about how far you could walk in an 
hour, how fast a train travels, an air- 
plane—how long it would take to reach 
.the sun, etc. 

1. Talk about a very, very large place 
where there are many cities, farms, 
woods, towns, etc., and so develop the 
idea of a state. 

The governor. 

The capital. 

2. A relief map of Pennsylvania in 
plasticine showing principal rivers and 
mountains, and locating some of the 
cities. Follow this with the use of a 


simple wall map, adding to it as to the 
city map. 
How we measure distances on a map. 
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How we draw cities, mountains, etc., 
on a map. Mountains, of course, like 
many of the new words in all this work, 
should have separate work in the form 
of topic lessons supplemented by many 
pictures, much reading and many stories. 

3. The more important cities, occupa- 
tions, and products of Pennsylvania 
taken up in the form of topics. 


(e) The United States and prepara- 
tory work. 

1. The states immediately surrounding 
Pennsylvania named, their location with 
respect to Pennsylvania and a little of 
what each is especially noted for. 

2. The principal cities of the United 
States treated as topics. 

Washington, D. C. 

New York. 

Boston. 

Chicago. 

St. Louis. 

San Francisco. 

3. The United States, what it is, prin- 
cipal rivers, mountains, by what bounded, 
the states, their abbreviations and capi- 
tals, the occupations of the people, prod- 
ucts and climate. 

(f{) A few of the principal cities of 
Europe as topic lessons. 

London, Paris, etc. 

In all this work the children should be 
stimulated to seek informatjon and 
trained in the ability to ask intelligent 
and correctly expressed questions as well 
as intelligently to describe a state. Their 
questions asked about a new metal, for 
instance, should be very different from 
those on a new city or country. 

(g) Vocabulary. Study the vocabu- 
lary of standard text books and bring it 
into use as naturally and as often as 
possible. A few words are suggested: 
a seaport, product, a port, a harbor, 
population, to raise, to manufacture, 
occupation, race, climate, the French as 
distinguished from France, the English, 
England, etc. 

The steps outlined here and in the 
other two divisions of the work are 
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intended to give a bowing acquaintance 
with the, vocabulary of the elementary 
text books and a sure foundation for 
the intelligent use of maps. It is hoped 
that the. all-too-frequent misunderstand- 
ings in the distinction between north 
and in the northern part of will be 
obviated and that clear and definite ex- 
pression will be obtained because of 
clear and definite thought. There should 
be no difficulty whatever with these 
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different ways of asking— 


What direction is ———— from ———? 
What is north of ———? 

is northeast of what city? 
To ——— from is which way? 


From to is what direc- 
tion? 

Which way from is ? 
etc. 


(To be continued.) 


\ 
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—Joe De Yong 


CoNDUCTED BY THE JoB MAN 


URTHER information in regard to 

insurance for deafened people seems 

to confirm the generalization made 
in the last number. I quote from the 
letter of one of the insurance men I 
consulted on the subject: 


Deafness, except when indicative of other 
physical weakness, has little bearing on life 
insurance. In my company total deafness may 
bar an applicant, but does not always. The 
individual case always forms such a compli- 
cated equation that it is hard to consider a 
disability in general terms. Many companies, 
when they refuse to write an applicant at the 
ordinary rate, will do so at a higher premium, 
but our company deals only in preferred risks, 
and if an applicant is not passed by the doc- 
tors, it is final rejection. But you can see 
it is hard to generalize on such a question, 
for even slight deafness might be enough to 
make a risk undesirable if otherwise he were 
close to the line. : 


In a later letter the same man says: 


I have made further inquiries which only 
serve to bring out the point that the appli- 
cant’s vocation might subject him to greater 
accident hazards, and for that reason deaf 
persons are selected with great care. To 


sum up the whole situation, theretore, it can 
be said that deafness seldom causes the re- 
jection of an applicant, but that taken with 
other defects in physical condition may be 
judged harshly. Some companies re en- 
tirely while other rate up the doubtfu cases. 


Another insurance man says: 


I understand they have made no special 
ruling in regard to deaf people. They have 
not been classified in any particular class but 
have been considered individually and treated 
about the same as anybody else. 

As I said in concluding the subject in 
the last number, apparently we deafened 
people may feel that we will be given 
a fair show at the hands of the insur- 
ance men. If we are rejected or rated 
up, it will be because our deafness or 
other ailments place us in a class, which 
statistics show, is below the average in 
life expectancy. The same thing holds 
true here as in every other relationship 
of deafened people with the world. The 
person who has so far conquered his 
deafness as to go about his work and 
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play in about the same manner as the 
rest of the world will make a much bet- 
ter impression on the medical exam- 
iner. We can trust any insurance agent 
to be anxious enough to write a policy 
to do his best to have us accepted. 


The Boston Guild had this position 
listed among those open to deaf appli- 
cants : 


Chemical Laboratory Assistant—One 
not necessar‘ly having studied chemis- 
try, although she should be a_ high 
school graduate. 


The duties defined were filing and 
general laboratory housework. I had 
always supposed that guinea pigs were 
used in testing foods, but this particu- 
lar laboratory had a large family of 
white rats. You see guinea pigs are al! 
right for testing vegetable foods, but 
aren’t meat-eaters. The rats are needed 
to try out a meat diet. Laboratory 
housework meant taking care of the rats, 
breeding them, feeding them and care- 
fully weighing both the food and the 
animals. The work would be decidedly 
interesting to anyone of a biological turn 
of mind. It was stated that while a col- 
legiate education was not required, they 
liked girls who were well-educated, if 
they could get them, for the reason that 
they had found from experience that 
they were more interested in the work 
and less afraid of the rats. Score one 
more argument for the higher educa- 
tion of women. 


Last fall while on a motor tour up 
and down Cape Cod I stopped with a 
friend at what he called a very high 
class canning factory. It wasn’t a fac- 
tory at all, but simply magnified, glori- 
fied home preserving. Years before, a 
woman whose only asset was a_ small 
home had started out to make a living. 
With rather unusual wisdom she took 
up the thing in which she already ex- 
celled. She had a talent amounting to 
genius for putting up preserves and she 
started out to sell them to her neigh- 


bors and the summer cottagers. Her 
output was superlatively good and when 
the resorters scattered to their own 
homes, their friends heard all about it 
and they in turn sent in orders. After 
the start the business, like the proverbial 
snowball, grew with its own motion. 
Many new condiments were devised. 
Sun-cooked fruits, jams, marmalades, 
jellies, spiced fruit, pickles, fruit juices 
are all on her list. There have been 
several additions made to the small 
house. Today there is a business office 
and a large room for the display of 
samples and stock ready to deliver. A 
long ell provides a kitchen full of ket- 
tles, tables and other implements of the 
trade where nearly a dozen helpers are 
kept busy. To show how big the busi- 
ness has become, that year she had re- 
fused to take an order for $3,000 worth 
of goods from one of the Boston clubs 
because she was not satisfied that she 
could get the fruit to fill it properly. 


Prices are high, but so is the quality, 
and there is an individuality that shuts 
out the general run of competition. The 
woman is not deaf, and you are going 
to ask why I tell all this. I'll tell you. 
I know I promised that I’d talk only 
about jobs at which I’d found deaf peo- 
ple succeeding. For once you'll excuse 
me for theorizing a little. When I saw 
the evidences of this woman's success, 
my first thought was, “No, she isn’t deaf, 
but suppose she had been, what single 
step in the development of that busi- 
ness need have been halted by the han- 
dicap?” Can you think of one? 


Write to the Job Man. 


DEATH OF MISS MORRISON 


Miss Henrietta Morrison, for nearly thirty 
years the Matron of the Sarah Fuller Home 
for Little Deaf Children, died on October 
10, after a short illness. Her loss to the 
Home will be keenly felt by all connected 
with it. 
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AFTER THE BOB 


HOMOPHENES 


By Laura Davies Hott 


I used to have long baby curls 
All down around my face; 
I didn’t look like other girls 
I played with every place. 


And it was hot, and such a job 
To comb and curl it too, 


I begged and begged to have a “bob’— 


Now really, wouldn’t you? 


But no, they said, God gave me curls, 
I surely should be glad 

That I was not like other girls, 
Displaying every fad. 


One day I got some colors new 
My paper dolls to paint; 

But it was hot, my hair clung too, 
I thought that I should faint. 


I spoiled three lovely dollies then 
Upset the water glass; 
I made a big blot with my pen; 
T almost cried, alas! 


Now Auntie sat and read a_ book. 
She doesn’t hear me speak 

But reads my lips with just a look, 
Although my voice is weak. 


When she looked up, I said to her, 
“Please, let me have it bobbed.” 
She saw the water on the floor 
And thought I had said “mopped.” 


“IT think you might,” she smiled at me, 
(I hoped she wouldn’t rue it), 

“Run to the kitchen, dear, and see 
If Mary cannot do it.” 


I ran, I hugged myself, what fun! 
I didn’t think—I mean 

Till Mary had it halfway done— 

“Bob” was a homophene. 


The family made a dreadful fuss, 
I thought my heart would break 

Till Auntie took me in her arms 
And said ’twas her mistake. 


‘ 
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I hold that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that, when 
We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 


Of love to men. 
—W hittier. 


Y DEAR FRIENDS: 
Christmas greetings to you all! 
How busy you will be this month 
preparing for the greatest of Christian 
festivals, thinking of an appropriate gift 
for this friend, planning a surprise for 
that one. But haven’t you noticed that 
the busier you are, the harder and better 
you think? And so, while your minds 
are brimming over with thoughts of holly 
and mistletoe, of fragrant pine and flick- 
ering candles, with messages for friends 
and good cheer for everyone, I want 
you to steal a little time to think with 
us about the coming year. 

If we are fearless and honest with our- 
selves, a little retrospection may be a 
good way of making a start. To “look 
forward, not backward” is a good rule, 
but at the close of the year it is only 
natural to cast a backward glance at our 
accomplishments and failures, that we 
may know how to plan for the future. 
What are the mistakes we have made, 
both as individuals and as organizations ? 
What was that problem you tried to solve 
this year, the solution of which just 
eluded you and yet lured you on to try 
again? Perhaps someone can give you 


the right 


an idea that will start you on 
track, 


You remember how, during the war, 
people of every rank and calling flocked 
to Washington with plans which prom- 
ised to put an end to it all. Somehow, 
those who had inventions or plans usually 
obtained at least one hearing, and then, if 
their ideas seemed at all sound, those peo- 
ple were started on the labyrinth that fin- 
ally led to a consultation with the powers 
that were. Now, why did Uncle Sam, 
plunged intoa staggering amount of ‘work 
take time to discuss these problems with 
those who came knocking at his door? 
Wasn’t it because he understood the 
great psychological fact that the concen- 
tration of many minds on a given prob- 
lem will produce results? 


For example, take the depth bomb. 
More than one person conceived the 
idea, and by consultations, experiments 
and improvements, the weapon was final- 
ly produced. Or take any of the modern 
conveniences which we use so thought- 
lessly and consider necessities. If the 
original conception came from only one 
mind we may at least thank others for 
the improvements. I know a woman 
who thought she had a clever idea for 
improving a simple household article, 
but when a lawyer went to the patent 
office to investigate for her, he found 
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seven other patents for the very same 
thing already pending. Now, i didn’t 
tell you that as a suggestion that some- 
one else may already have your idea 
concerning solutions to problems in mind. 
Don’t wait for the other one to do the 
thinking. Send us your idea. “Tis not 
only great minds that run in the same 
channel; it is sincere and earnest ones; 
or perhaps that is a measure of their 
greatness. 


But now let’s get down to brass tacks. 
What are some of the problems that we 
shall consider together? There are 
plenty of them, but let’s start with this 
one: To what extent are clergymen 
everywhere co-operating with organiza- 
tions for the deafened or working with 
the individual deafened members of their 
churches, and what are you doing to 
secure their co-operation ? 


I know of one 
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entered another field. Our clergy are 
public-spirited men and many of them 
take an active part in the school affairs 
of their communities. Who can look 
ahead and measure the results? 

But the discussion of the co-operation 
of schools we will leave to a later date. 
As Kipling says, “That is another story.” 
We'll stick to our point. What has 
your League or Club done with the ques- 
tion in hand? What have you as an in- 
dividual done or what do you think 
might be done? Your arrow may not 
hit the bull’s eye if you shoot, but if you 
don’t shoot, you are dead sure it won't. 
Let’s have a free, whole-hearted discus- 
sion, and let’s not only talk but get 
down to work and do something. Talk 
it over with your minister and get his 
ideas on the subject. Personal inter- 
views can accomplish much. 


While we are on 


town where the 
church bulletins 
often contain no- 


A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS? 
NO, A WHOLE DOLLAR FOR ’EM! 


the subject of 
problems, I am 
going back to an 


Have you an unsolved problem? If 

tices of the meet not, you must have ceased to live and old ves that of 
ings of the club grow. Write and tell the Friendly Lady telephoning when 
for the hard of about “My Greatest Unsolved Problem.” among strangers, 
, j ki It may win the prize and someone may ‘all h 
nearing there. offer the solution of it, besides. Here especially at ho- 
Some churches are is the chance to make the best investment tels. The follow- 


of your life. 


equipped with 
hearing devices, 
but the number is 


Nothing required but pen, 
ink, paper, a two-cent stamp and your 
own problem. Try it! 


ing letter gives a 
clear, concrete 
example of a very 


comparatively 

small. Do the ushers of your church 
know which members are speech- 
readers and where to seat them so they 
will get the best light on the speaker’s 
face? If they do not, it is probably 
not due to indifference, but because 
their attention has not been called to 
the matter. 


Surely there is much work to be done 
in‘this field, and what class of people 
could we find who would be more willing 
to help than those who have chosen their 
calling because of a desire to serve? 
And having aroused the interest and 
secured the co-operation of the ministers, 
we have made a great stride and perhaps 


business-like way 
to handle the situation. We can so 
easily help others to help us if we will 
only take a little time and thought. 


How do I manage telephone calls when I 
am staying alone at a strange hotel? I 
nearly always write out my message just like 
a telegram or as briefly as possible. One sum- 
mer I stopped over night at the Hotel 
in Chicago, intending to go on the next morn- 
ing to a college town several hours distant. 
One of my Chicago cousins living in the 
suburbs had attended school there and I 
wanted to telephone her for the necessary 
information for my trip. So I wrote my 
message something like this: 


Call Miss E , 1064 Euclid Avenue. 
Your cousin, R. C is stopping tonight 
at the Hotel. 


Tomorrow morning she is going to X 
to spend several weeks in the college library. 
What railroad is best to use from Chicago? 


| 
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Is it easy to find the Campus from the 
depot in X 
Can you adits a good place to room? 
You may have noted that I neglected to 
provide my cousin’s telephone number. I went 
directly to the telephone desk which I had 
noticed in the hotel lobby. I showed my 
message to the young woman in charge, in- 
quiring whom I might get to send the message 
for me. I explained my deafness, of course. 
A shade of annoyance crossed her tired face, 
but she merely said, “You will find the num- 
ber in the directory on that counter.” I 
raged inwardly to think that I had forgotten 
the most necessary detail and perhaps the 
girl was not going to do the favor with good 
grace. However, when the telephone number 
was found, she took my paper kindly and 
gave my message in a most helpful way, 
taking pains to write out any words I did not 
seem to hear from her replies as repeated to 
me. She refused to accept any fee whatever 
and told me to come to her any time I needed 
help with my telephoning! I feel certain 
that her cordiality was due to the fact that, 
save for thé missing number, I had made the 

task as easy for her as I possibly could. 

Sometimes I telephone from my room re- 
questing that a bellboy or some other person 
come to me to send a telephone message. 
But that method adds to the expense of using 
the telephone and because I am never too well 
supplied with the wherewithal for tips, I 
usually try other methods. 

Once when I could not hear a_ telephone 
message I had been waiting for I told the 
person speaking to me that I would go at once 
to the hotel clerk and ask him to send me to 
the proper department where the message could 
be given verbally to me. He sent me to the 
exchange. I misunderstood the number of the 
floor as he gave it to me and spent some time 
hunting the proper place. On the door was 
a large “Private” sign, but I walked boldly 
in, explaining to the nearest girl that I could 
not hear an important message and the clerk 
had told me I might get it in this room. 
From the mildly curious glances of all the 
girls in that small room I did not know 
whether a deaf woman was a curiosity to 
them or whether they were amazed at her 
persistence. 

Although I can occasionally hear a little 
over the telephone if I know just about what 
the message will be, I do very often pass 
through the trying experience of missing calls 
from my friends who are too quick to take 
the word of the clerk that I am not in my 
room because I do not answer his call. Per- 
haps. there is no way to avo'd this, unless in 
the cases where it is possible to tell one’s 
friends in advance that the clerk may not be 
the best of authority. 

My chief effort at all times is to make my 
deafness as little of an inconvenience to other 
people as I possibly can. And I try not to 
look deaf when I request anyone to help me 
telephone. I attempt to state my request as 
pleasantly and matter-of-factly as if I were 
asking a favor not in the least out of the 
ordinary. I imagine I get better service that 


way than if I approached the stranger with 


the strained, troubled look on my face that is 
but the natural expression of all that I really 
do feel inwardly at such times. If I have a 
special hobby about deafness it is—do try to 
“buck up” and act as pleasant and agreeable 
about the handicap as possible! But this led 
me into difficulties once. In the depot of a 
large city I asked the travelers’ aid about tak- 
ing a taxicab (at night) and also if she would 
telephone to the house of a friend to see if 
it was too late for me to come to her that 
night. I had asked them not to meet my 
train as I did not know what day I might 
reach the city. But the travelers’ aid looked 
at me suspiciously and said that she did not 
see why I couldn’t use the phone because | 
seemed to hear all that she had said to me! 
So I had to try it myselfi—to show her—and 
when she discovered that I was in earnest 
she promptly took the receiver from my hand. 

In a large department store I once solved 
my telephone troubles by inquiring at the 
Information Desk in the Rest Room _ for 
someone who would telephone for me. A 
small boy in uniform was called for. He 
took my written message and seemed glad 
of the opportunity to earn another tip. 


Before me are many notes of appre- 
ciation of the Friendly Corner. They 
are, of course, really intended for the 
Original Friendly Lady and I wish she 
could see them all. I am going to quote 
a paragraph from one which will show 
you what a member of long standing 
thinks of the Correspondence Club. 

It seems to me that no work attempted by 
the Votta Review has been of greater help 
to the individual adult than that given through 
the Correspondence Club. To those of us 
who travel, it has been the means of sharing 
what we have seen and heard with those who 
have not this privilege. To those who stay 
at home, it has brought a broadening of 
mental horizon, and the stay-at-homes have 
given those who travel a wonder‘ul picture of 
domestic life, from the simple life of a small 
farm to the more rugged life of the mountain 
ranch. It has all been most interesting and 
instructive. 

Here is another, just a brief para- 
graph, but it shows the spirit of friend- 
liness and helpfulness that pervades the 
entire Club. If another life was greatly 
benefited, why may not yours be? Start 
the New Year right by joining the 
Correspondence Club. Occasionally some- 
one mentions a friend who is shy about 
writing. Tell such friends that that 1s 
what we have a Friendly Corner, for, to 
induce the shy ones to come in and 
join us and get acquainted. But here 1s 
the paragraph: 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Mine is one of the rehabilitated lives that 
were greatly benefited by the Correspondence 
Club. I have continued as a member hoping 
that I may help others as I was helped when 
the Club was first organized. 

Life is not all made up of problems, 
no indeed, and by way of serving re- 
freshments at the close of our meeting 
I'll give you a little treat. The poem 
which follows was written by Margaret 
Marnette, one of the youngest members 
of our “family.” Many of you know 
her. 


A MODERN FIRE-WORSHIPPER 

SPEAKS 

Against a darkened, star-lit sky, 
Blaze wonder-temples, built of fire. 

There stands a Buddha's resting-place, 
And there a church’s tapering spire. 


The turrets of some castle rise 
And stand a moment in the flame, 

Then fade before my dazzled eyes; 
Another picture fills the frame. 


A band of joyous gypsy folk 
Come dancing round about, 

While as the flames leap higher, 
The children laugh and shout. 


The hiss of water on the flames, 
The roar of falling roof or wall, 

The clang of engines racing near, 
Confuse and mystify us all. 


There’s magic in the hissing flame, 
And beauty in the blazing light, 

Which gives a touch of glory to 
The fire, burning in the night. 

My own parting message to you is a 
thought from Frank Crane, and is espe- 
cially appropriate at this time when we 
are much concerned with thoughts of 
happiness, love and service. 

Happiness is great love and much service. 

If you will look about carefully among the 
people you know, not neglecting yourself, you 
will discover that not one of them is happy 
that does not love. Furthermore, that all of 
them are happy in proportion as they love. 

Happiness is the perfume of the rose of 
love, the light shining from the candle of love, 
the sound from the bells of love. 

And now the old wish, old but never 
commonplace, A Merry Christmas and A 
Happy New Year! 

THE FRIENDLY LADY. 

P. S.: Write to The Friendly Lady at 
1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Enclose a stamp. Your letter 
will receive prompt attention. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
An international conference on the 
education of the deaf is to be held in 
London, England, July 20-25, 1925, un- 
der the auspices of the (British) Na- 
tional College of Teachers of the Deaf. 
~ Seventeen years have passed since the 
last international conference was _ held, 
in Edinburgh, 1907, and the council 
which has the responsibility for plan- 
ning next year’s conference intends to 
make a survey of the various develop- 
ments which have occurred since that 
time, and also to present a comprehen- 
sive review of the organized educa- 
tional efforts made on behalf of the 
deaf in various parts of the world. 


The preliminary announcement made 
by the council says: 


On the British side the support of the 
Board of Education is being obtained in order 
that many facilities may be forthcoming to 
present to the public and to the world an 
accurate statement of what is attempted by 
every existing agency for the mental, moral 
and social uplifting of the deaf as a class. 
For this purpose papers will be read and 
printed, and facilities will be afforded for 
demonstration and exhibits to give practical 
illustration of what is being done. 

Efforts will be made through the Colonial 
and Foreign Offices to insure that the deaf 
schools of the Empire and of foreign coun- 
tries shall be similarly represented by ac- 
credited representatives, by papers and re- 
ports, and by exhibits. 

Recognized leaders in the work are to be 
invited to present surveys of educational ef- 
fort, in the Empire, in Europe, in America, 
etc., whilst leading exponents will deal with 
the latest developments in Rhythm’ work, 
Aural work, and Acoustic aids. The med- 
ical and psychological aspects will also be 
reviewed. 

Committees have already been appointed to 
arrange for demonstrations of practical work 
—embracing infant work, speech-teaching, lan- 
guage teaching, occupations, drill, rhythmic 
work, acoustics and ear training and the 
blind-deaf. 

An exhibition of work showing every form 
of activity of the deaf—during and after 
school life—will be held in the Conference 
building, and it is expected that a special 
day will be devoted to a visit to the Royal 
Schools for the Deaf at Margate, one of 
the largest and oldest schools for the deaf 
in the world. 


It is hoped that the schools on this 
side of the Atlantic will be well repre- 


sented at the Conference. 
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IT’S THE SAME THING--BUT WITHOUT THE DOG 


By Joun A. FEeRRALL 


REVIEW reader from 
the great State of Texas writes to 

inquire whether I really am as lit- 
tle sensitive concerning my deafness as 
I claim to be. “You have, you know,” 
she declares, “the reputation of being 
a great old pretender.” 

Have I? 

There really is no good reason for 
pretending. “I am no orator, as Brutus 
is, but as you know me all, a plain blunt 
man. * * * J only speak right on; I 
tell you that which you yourselves do 
know.” My admission of a lack of sen- 
sitiveness concerning my deafness is 
what it purports to be, a confession and 
not a boast. I suppose, of course, that 
no one is particularly concerned as to 
whether I actually am sensitive or not. 
It is my habit of referring to the matter 
so frequently that irritates; my confess- 
ing in a tone of voice that sounds, per- 
haps, a good bit like arrogant bragging. 
Yes, I am sure that is it. 

A moving picture theater was show- 
ing a scene in a lumber camp. It was 
meal time and one of the lumber work- 
ers playfully pinched the cheek of the 
new waitress. She responded to this 
delicate little attention by breaking a 
plate over his head. Then, in the dark- 
ness of the theater, a child’s voice was 
heard, tinged with deepest amazement. 
“Why, mamma!” it exclaimed, “That is 
no way to act at the dinner-table, is it?” 


Yes, it is quite evident to me that 
it is not the way I feel but the way I 
talk that gives rise to an impulse to 
put a dinner-plate into immediate action, 
or, at least, to begin wondering whether 
I am pretending or not. My manner is 
just not suited for the dinner-table, that 
is all. 

But why should I be sensitive about 
such a trivial thing as my deafness when 
so many graver problems cry out for 
attention? For example, four out of 


every five people you meet have pyor- 
rhea. It is a fact; the advertisements 
say so. 

My attitude may perhaps be illustrat- 
ed by the story a well-known speaker 
told in discussing the question of pre- 
paredness. He said there was an old fel- 
low in one of the Southern States who 
did not take kindly to the prohibition 
law. He had a bit of equipment up in 
the mountains near his home and con- 
tinued to manufacture his own refresh- 
ments. One morning as he was testing 
some of his latest output, he felt some- 
thing touch his foot. He looked down 
and saw it was a rattlesnake, coiled and 
ready to strike. Instantly he took another 
deep swallow from the jug in his hand. 
Then, looking defiantly at the snake, 
he cried out: “Strike, dern you, strike! 
You'll never find me better prepared.” 

You see, deafness does not appear to 
mean to me what it does to most peo- 
ple. It has not deprived me of any of 
the things I really like best; and it has 
protected me from many things which 
I do not enthuse over. So, by nature, 
I seem to be almost ideally prepared for 
deafness. Since it is no especial mis- 
fortune, from my viewpoint, I am _ not 
especially sensitive over it. My idea, 
of course, is that sensitiveness usually 
has its basis in a feeling of inferiority 
and I do not consider that I am ren- 
dered at all inferior because of deaf- 
ness! I may be, of course, but I do not 
realize it. Instead of feeling sorry for 
myself, my sympathy goes out to my 
hearing friends and associates. I man- 
age to secure any information I wish, 
but when they try to tell me something, 
then comes the tug of war. However, 
I find that I can bear the other fellow’s 
troubles philosophically. 

I suppose I am sensitive in a way. 
but the feeling is rather submerged. An 
American was boasting of his new auto- 
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IT’S THE SAME THING—BUT WITHOUT THE DOG 


mobile to an English friend. “It runs 
so smoothly,” he declared, “that you 
can’t feel it; so quietly that you can’t 
hear it; has such perfect ignition that 
you can’t smell it, and as for speed— 
Gosh! You can’t see it!” “But, my 
word, old dear,” said the English friend, 
anxiously, “how do you know the bally 
thing is there?” 

As far as sensitiveness about deafness 
is concerned, I must admit that usually 
I do not realize that it is there. 

Besides, what is sensitiveness, any- 
way? And how can one be certain 
whether he is sensitive or not? 

I may as well admit here and now 
that sensitiveness as I understand it is 
not very well understood. Any defini- 
tion I might attempt would be on a par 
with a certain young gentleman’s explan- 
ation of wireless telegraphy. 

“It is really very simple, Auntie,” he 
said. “Suppose you had a dog, a very, 
very long dog; a sort of super-dach- 
shund. When this dog stood with his 
head in the doorway of the Speech 
Readers’ Guild of Boston, say, his tail 
would be wagging in the rooms of the 
Speech Reading Club of Washington. 
Naturally, if you stepped on that dog’s 
tail in Washington, he would bark in 
Boston. That’s the way the ordinary 
telegraph works. Wireless telegraphy, 
of course, is exactly the same but with- 
out the dog.” 

But psychologists define sensitiveness 
as the act of being affected quickly and 
keenly by any external influence, but 
especially by such influences as music, 
pathos—or ridicule. It is instinctive, you 
see, rather than dependent on active 
thinking. 

We may discard most of that defini- 
tion, for our purposes, since we usually 
think of séensitiveness only as the “hurt” 
our feelings receive as the result of crit- 
icism or unkindness. This, manifestly, 
is not the result of active thinking. If 
we could stop to think, and did, perhaps 
we should not be hurt very often. 

Sensitiveness, however, is not an un- 
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mixed evil. In fact, it appears, rather, 
to be a very desirable quality. It is 
the sterling mark of the thoroughbred. 
The higher we go in the scale of life, 
the keener becomes our  sensitiveness. 
Conversely, the lower in the scale we 
descend, the less sensitive we are apt to 
be. Clams, probably, are entirely im- 
mune tq criticism or ridicule, though 
Sheridan does tell us that “an oyster 
may be crossed in love.” 

Those who are sensitive to the softest 
breezes of criticism or ridicule are, I 
should think, equally responsive to the 
faintest breeze of commendation. Those 
who are able to enjoy to the fullest 
the exquisite notes of a Kreisler no 
doubt suffer deeply from the discords 
of “jazz,” but who shall say that they 
are not better off than the unfortunate 
moron who is deeply affected by neith- 
er? I use the term “moron,” of course, 
in the sense in which it is employed by 
the average alienist whose testimony we 
read in the daily newspapers; that is, 
to signify the average person. I regret 
to add, in this connection, that the sup- 
posedly insane persons mentioned in the 
same newspaper articles often pass men- 
tal tests that are considerably over my 
head. But I do not allow myself to be- 
come sensitive over this, any more than 
{ become sensitive over my deafness. 
I feel sure that in the great plan of 
Nature there is some place and some use 
for me. 

During the Civil War, according to an 
old story, one of the generals had on 
his staff a very stupid lieutenant, who 
never seemed to be able to do anything 
right. One of the general’s friends in- 
quired the reason why this lieutenant 
was able to keep his place, since he mani- 
festly had no intelligence. “Why, my 
friend,” said the general, gravely, “Lieu- 
tenant X is one of the most valuable 
members of my staff. Whenever I decide 
to issue an order, I always read it over 
to him. If he can tell what it means, 
then I am sure there is no chance 
that any one else will misunderstand it,” 
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To return to sensitiveness, and I am 
sure you will understand this, I believe 
we are safe in thinking that those who 
are capable of being lifted to the great- 
est heights of enjoyment are also able 
to descend to the lowest depth of mis- 
ery. So, it is merely a question of choos- 
ing the road that marks the difference 
between happiness and misery. 

It was only about a year ago that the 
newspapers contained an item regarding 
a burglar who had robbed a number of 
homes in the vicinity of Boston. He was 
captured, finally, tried and sent to prison. 
His trial revealed the fact that the man 
was quite deaf; too deaf to hear the 
approach of the officers. On one occa- 
sion, in fact, he even failed to hear the 
burglar alarm go off as he broke into 
a house. In passing sentence, the judge 
remarked: “An old man who is deaf 
should not go around committing bur- 
glaries.” 

The advice, though a trifle late, was 
excellent. This man, like so many of 
the deafened, had insisted on choosing a 
profession in which his handicap was an 
almost insuperable bar to success. He 
took his chances; he had to pay the pen- 
alty. It may be, indeed, that many of 
those who suffer by reason of their sup- 
ersensitiveness over their deafness, do 
so because they have insisted on taking 
their deafness into situations where it 
was very apt to get them into trouble. 
My immunity, then, is perhaps, due to 
the fact that I have a sort of natural 
gift for keeping out of the way of the 
police and burglar alarms so that I am 
prepared to face the situation more or 
less calmly even when it proves impos- 
sible for me to make my escape over the 
roofs. I trust that you follow me? 

Sensitiveness is a very good barometer 
in another respect; it indicates that one 
has a tendency to appraise himself at 
his full value. This is a matter of some 
importance, since we do not often. find 
any one willing to place a higher valua- 
tion on us than we place on ourselves 

If we consider ourselves of compara- 


tively little importance, it never occurs 
to us that people are criticising us or 
commenting on our defects or in any 
way attempting to ridicule us. It re- 
quires a relatively high development of 
sensitiveness to be able to feel instantly 
that any partly suppressed remark, any 
outburst of laughter, is directed at us. 

If we—but there was a man who 
owned a dog. Let us give the dog the 
literary name of Sensitiveness. One 
day this man was boasting to a group 
of men concerning the remarkable intel- 
ligence of the dog, and going into great 
detail regarding the tricks the anima! 


-could perform. He seemed especially 


proud of the fact that he had taught 
Sensitiveness to “play dead.” 

Finally one of the bored listeners in- 
terrupted. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but suppose 
you went into a shop and purchased a 
muzzle for your dog and the clerk re- 
fused to put the muzzle on the animal. 
What would you do?” 

“Why,” replied the puzzled owner, 
“Td put it on myself.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” said the ques- 
tioner. “And I’m pretty certain that 
every one here will agree that you'd 
look jolly well with it on, too.” 

The muzzle is on—temporarily! 


PRIZES OF $500 OFFERED 


The Committee on Publicity Methods, of 
the National Council of Social Work, is 
again offering substantial prizes for a one- 
act play dealing with some phase of present- 
day social problems. A first prize of 
and a second prize of $150 will be awarded 
for suitable original manuscripts. Write 
to the Field Secretary of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of hearing, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for full details. Act at once, as the 
contest closes February 15, 1925. 


BEHAVIOR CLINIC IN CLEVELAND, 


Cleveland is to have a behavior clinic where 
children may be brought for examination by 
parents or sent from the schools, the juvenile 
court, or social agencies. It is to be finan 
by the Commonwealth of New York,.working 
with the Cleveland Community Fund.—Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 
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THE USE OF THE RHYMING 
DICTIONARY IN SENTENCE 
WRITING 


OW many times have I heard 
teachers of lip-reading say that the 
writing of original sentences for 

their classes was difficult for them. The 
teacher can never have too many sen- 
tences, and there must be a constant sup- 
ply of new material to keep up class in- 
terest. Any aids to facilitate sentence 
writing should be taken advantage of by 
the progressive teacher, yet I think very 
little use of the rhyming dictionary has 
been made in general. 


Of course we all make use of the 
regular dictionary when writing a study 
of a sound beginning a word, but when 
the study is on a termination we should 
resort to the rhyming dictionary. We 
can then write our sentences more easily 
and gain a wider range than if we de- 
pended simply on what we are able to 
think of at random. The standard dic- 
tionary of this kind is Walker’s Rhym- 
ing Dictionary, and costs two dollars. It 
should be in every lip-reading teacher’s 
working library. The word classifica- 
tions are just the reverse of the ordi- 
nary dictionary ; words ending in A com- 
ing first, and so on in alphabetical order. 
This is followed in the letter next to 
the last, and in the letter second from 
the last. No account is taken of dif- 
ferent pronounciations of the same let- 
ters. Everything goes in according to its 
spelling. 

Suppose we were writing sentences 
on Lesson 30 of the Mauller-Walle 
method. (K, or KS after long vowels. ) 
We would not have much trouble to 
think of the words of one syllable such 
as cake, like, coke, Duke, etc., but we 
would not be so likely to think of shake, 
spoke, stake, slake, namesake, forsake, 
partake, undertake, earthquake, unlike, 


DEVICES FOR TEACHERS OF LIP-READING 


By Aucustus C. 
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warlike, dislike, choke, artichoke, re- 
voke, invoke, rebuke, and so on. In an 
ordinary dictionary these words are scat- 
tered all through it depending on the 
first letter, while in the rhyming dic- 
tionary they are all in one place. You 
can get a greater variety in your sen- 
tences illustrating a termination by this 
means than’ by any other way. You 
will also find groups of words that are 
not covered by the Methods, such as 
the group ending in sk; ask, mask, desk, 
whisk, risk, brick, dusk, husk, rusk. I 
once made an interesting study of those 
words, and the rhyming dictionary will 
reveal other groups just as good that 
would not be thought of otherwise. 

Miss Bruhn’s normal pupils are asked 
to write twenty-five original sentences 
on each lesson, or seven hundred for 
the course. When I studied I wrote 
twenty-five hundred sentences for the 
thirty lessons. For Lesson Nineteen I 
wrote three hundred and fifty sentences, 
covering a wide range of subjects. This 
was easily done with the aid of the 
rhyming dictionary, and I now have a 
sentence capital that will stand me in 
good stead for a long time. I advise all 
teachers to familiarize themselves wili 
this valuable reference book. Used in 
conjunction with the regular dictionary 
the two dovetail together perfectly an‘ 
the bugaboo of sentence writing is made 
much easier. 


A STUDY OF THE TERMINA- 
TION, “ET” 

This should be used only with an 
advanced class. Write all words ending 
in “et” on the board. 

1. Can you sing “The Old Oaken 
Bucket”? (bucket) 

2. Will you let me make you an 
omelet? (let, omelet) 

3. You will find the ticket in a 
wallet in the pocket of my coat. (ticket, 
wallet, pocket) 
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4. Do not forget to get me a hatchet 
at the hardware store. (forget, get, 
hatchet ) 

5. The doctor prescribed a_ tablet, 
rest and quiet and a very light diet for 
the patient. (tablet, quiet, diet) 

6. Take the market basket and get a 
five pound brisket for dinner. (market, 
basket, get, brisket) 

7. The lady wore a beautiful toilette 
of violet silk. (toilette, violet) 

8. I found a bullet from an old 
musket in the jacket. (bullet, musket, 
jacket ) 

9. I want to give her some little 
trinket but I don’t know whether to get 
her a locket or a bracelet. (trinket, get, 
locket, bracelet ) 

10. The old Indian woman sat on a 
scarlet blanket and wove a filet of beads. 
(scarlet, blanket, filet) 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 


1. Puvis de Chavannes was the lead- 
ing mural painter of the 19th Century. 

2. He was born in Lyons, France, 
in 1824. 

3. His father was an engineer and 
gave him a fine education. 

4. He studied art with the best 
teachérs of the time, but was full of 
ideas of his own as to what mural deco- 
rations should be. 

5. He decided to follow the school 
of old painters of Florence. 

6. He therefore had to teach himself 
because his ideas were so different from 
the painters of that time. 

?7. The development of these ideas 
can be seen by comparing his early work 
with his last work done in Boston. 

8. He first exhibited his work to the 
public in 1850. 

9. His first mural paintings are in 
the Museum of Amiens. These were 
shown in 1861. 

10. He received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor and his position as a 
great mural painter was then secure. 

11. During his life he was constantly 
occupied on a series of mural paintings 
for the public buildings of France. 


12. The only example of his work 
outside of France is in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. 

13. There is one large wall painting 
with eight smaller panels, and they were 
put in place in 1896. 

14. De Chavannes was an_ epoch- 
making figure in mural decoration. 

15. His influence is shown in all 
mural painting at the present time. 

16. He went back to the idea that a 
mural painting should be a decoration. 

1%. This can be seen in the groupings 
and poses of the figures in his paintings. 

18. The figures and the landscape 
are of equal importance in his work. 

19. He put aside everything that 
would not be effective at a distance. 

20. He painted in broad flat surfaces 
and in a quiet color scheme. 

21. He gradually refined his work 
and his last paintings are marked by 
great simplicity. 

22. The paintings in the Boston 
Library are the last large work that 
de Chavannes did, and they are con- 
sidered as fine as those he did for France. 

23. They have been on the walls for 
27 years now, and much has been written 
about them and they have been admired 
by thousands of people. 

24. De Chavannes died in 1898, two 
vears after the Boston pictures were 
finished. 

25. These paintings have had a great 
influence on American art, as may be 
seen in many public buildings all over the 
United States. 

26. The one hundredth anniversary 
of De Chavannes’ birth is to be cele- 
brated on December 14th, 1924. 

27. A monument will be unveiled in 
Paris. 

28. All the other cities of rance 
which possess work by this great mas- 
ter will celebrate the event. 

29. Boston is the only city outside of 
France that will take part in the cele- 
bration. 

30. De Chavannes worked always for 
his art and for France. 
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31. He received more money for the 
Boston pictures than for any others. 

32. After the pictures were finished 
he vowed he would never accept another 
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such task, but would paint only for his 
own native land. 

The teacher may write a review to be 
read after the slips are read over. 


A CHRISTMAS LETTER OF GOOD CHEER 


THE VOLTA—WHAT DOES IT MEAN 
TO YOU? 


ECENTLY at a class of the free lip- 
R reading lessons given in the evening pub- 

lic schools in St. Louis, the teacher 
loaned the new pupils some old VoLtaAs, even 
so old as 1918, and these people were very 
glad to get them. Most of them had never 
even heard of the Votta, and I thought if a 
new reader could get so much help out of it, 
how much more ought we, who have had it 
all during our deafness, to value it. Do you? 

My first copy was given me by Miss Juliet 
Clark in 1910, and I have had it ever since, 
and today I really feel that I just could not 
dive without it. It has been the greatest source 
of my happiness by giving me the strength 
to “carry on” when I read its pages and know 
there are others who are bearing the same 
cross as I. 

Just what is this Votta? First, it is “our” 
magazine, and if you read it you belong to 
the Vo.tta Family which in itself is quite an 
honor, as we have some of the most noted 
people in the world in our family. Open the 
first page and see all the directors’ names. 

After you know who directs the Association 
and the Volta Bureau, let’s look into the 
office and see the Vortta Review staff. 

First, there is Mr. DeLand, who was the 
editor for so long but is now only honorary 
superintendent; he is often there, although his 
health does not permit regular duties; then 
there is Miss Timberlake, the active editor. I 
would like to devote many pages to her, but 
if I do she will not publish this, and I do want 
this letter to be my Christmas gift to the 
VoLTaA. 

Then there is Mr. Taylor, the one who 
writes most of our letters from Votta. His 
duties are many, and during the Conference 
when I met him, it seemed to me he was 
everywhere, for he looked after all our badges, 
names, tickets, exhibits, etc., both at the hall 
and the hotel. 

Ferrall is the name we all love, and each 
reader looks at the index first, to see what 
JAF has for us this month. I just wonder 
how he always does find so many funny things 
to cheer us up. I have never had any sense 
of humor, am too serious about everything, 
and so I need this part of Vorta, and I read 
his article and Volts first always. 


Then there is the Friendly Lady; she has 
done so much to help me know that I am 
needed after all. She is always ready to 
help each of us and I am sure the New 
Friendly Lady will find each reader ready to 


give her the love we have had for Mrs. Mile- 
ham. The thought of all of us being friends 
must have come directly from the Lord to 
the Friendly Lady, for her work has benefited 
us in so many ways that I am sure it will 
never die. The shut-ins, discouraged and 
miserable, have been made to live again 
because one young girl, through Votta’s 
columns, has made us know she loved us. 
May all the good she has done for us come 
back to her in the blessings of a happy married 
life! 

Then there is the Job Man. Those of us 
who have the pleasure of working, need him, 
too, for regardless of how hard we deafened 
try, there are many days when the fear that 
we may lose our jobs because we are deaf 
comes to us, and so when we can pick up 
Vota, and read of other jobs, we know that If 
we do lose out in one place we can try others. 
We would not know of these different expe- 
riences if you, Mr. Job Man, had not told us. 

The articles by Miss Byrd and Professor 
Wright are so instructive, the directory of 
schools, practice work, and everything in 
Votta, from first page to last, is well worth 
the small price we pay for it. 

Now that Vorta does help us to much each 
month, can’t we help Votta? I just wonder 
if we can't sell single copies? I do think I 
will try to do this if it meets with the ap- 
proval of the Family. Many people will pay 
30 cents each month, when they will most 
positively refuse $3.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. (Seems foolish, too, when they pay 
more by the month!) I think if one reader 
from each city would try to sell ten copies each 
month, we would soon sell so many that 
double the number would have to be issued. 
Let’s try to give back to Votta, my friends, 
the sunshine it has brought into our lives. 

Hoping I have been able to let you see just 
a little of what Votta means to me, and that 
it may mean as much or even more to you, I 
will close this letter with the very best wishes 
for the best of Christmases for each member 
of the Votta Family. 

MAMIE TRAVILLA PHELPS. 


NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


The Nitchie School of Lip-Reading, realiz- 
ing its need for more space, has moved to 
another floor (the tenth) of the Canadian 
Pacific Building, where double the amount 
of room is available. The school is having 
installed a radio outfit with twenty head-sets, 
which is expected to add much to the pleas- 
ure of its pupils, and also to be used for 
serious work in stimulating residual hearing. 
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“LOUDER, PLEASE!”—A Book Review 


By Joun A. FEeRRALL 


N A TALK at the Fourth Annual Con- 

ference of the American Federation of 

Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins spoke of his early 
struggle to overcome his handicap of deaf- 
ness and mentioned the time when he ap- 
proached a_ well-known New York social 
worker and asked bluntly if the latter 
thought a deaf man could make a living in 
New York City. 

“I do not see why not,” was the prompt 
answer. “There is a young man who calls 
now and then to see if I know of anything 
interesting for his department, ‘This Busy 
World,’ in Harper's Weekly. He is deaf, as 
much so as you, I should think, but he is 
making a real success in suite of his handicap. 
His name is Martin—E. S. Martin.” 


Edward Sandford Martin is now, of course, 
one of the best of American essayists, con- 
ducting “The Easy Chair” in Harper’s Month- 
ly, and contributing frequently to Life and 
other well known publications. 


Years ago, when I was becoming too deaf 
to continue my work as a stenographer, I 
looked about for opportunities to change my 
profession. One employment expert to whom 
I spoke told me of a prominent advertising 
man in New York who had made a splendid 
financial success in spite of his deafness. This 
advertising man was Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
My friend, who held Mr. Calkins up to me 
as a model much as Mr. Martin had once been 
held up to Mr. Calkins, told me of the sug- 
gestions made by the latter to a deafened 
stenographer with reference to qualifying as 
a correspondent; writing letters without dicta- 
tion. These suggestions were of the greatest 
help to me in my forced readjustment, for I 
later became totally deaf. 


Mr. Calkins has written a book, “Louder 
Please!” This book has been reviewed for 
The Atlantic Monthly by Edward Sandford 
Martin. I have been asked to say something 
about it in the Votta Review. Wiil someone 
please arise and remark: “The world is such 
a small place after all, isn’t it?” 


This book has solved your Christmas gift 
problem. I cannot think of anything that 
would meet with such a welcome from your 
deafened friends, and, aside from its interest- 
ing discussion of many phases of our own pet 
subject, the book is full of entertaining remin- 
iscence, lighted up with frequent touches of 
whimsical humor, that will appeal to anyone. 
Needless to say, it is beautifully printed by the 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Particularly encouraging to me is the dem- 
onstration given in this book of the possibility 
of substantial financial success in spite of 
deafness. My own efforts in that direction 
had about convinced me that the thing was 
impossible. Of decided interest, too, is Mr. 
Calkins’ list of liabilities and assets in the way 
of recreation, a list that will go far toward 


convincing you that deafness does not close 
so many doors as we often imagine. 

I must confess that I feel that the book is 
in a way a total loss sentimentally. I cannot 
but regard as an act of absolute disloyalty to 
his fellow deaf men who are bachelors Mr. 
Calkins’ insistence that “The wife of a deaf 
man has a hard life.” It is putting unnecessary 
and uncalled for obstacles in our pathway. 
It is a great pity he did not ask Dirk P. De 
Young to prepare that chapter. 

“But I know I am not so good an adver- 
tising man as I should be, could I hear the 
talk of the world,” says Mr. Caikins. Then 
he adds, questioningly, “Or am 1?” 

I share Mr. Calkins’ doubts. My own read- 
ing of his book leads me to feel, as I want to, 
that his brilliant success in his chosen field 
has been founded to an_ astonishingly large 
degree on the background of reading practi- 
cally forced on him by his deafness. 

And, as he himself remarks in another part 
of his book, “The rose gardener pinches off 
some of his buds and the remaining ones 
bloom more abundantly.” 


A NEW YORK STATE PUBLIC 
HEALTH EFFORT 


“Health Day” is to be observed annually 
in every elementary school of New York City 
on the first Thursday in November. On this 
day all academic work is to be suspended until 
all pupils have been tested and observed by 
their teachers for acuity of vision and for 
evidences of defective hearing, defective teeth, 
nasal breathing, malnutrition, and other physical 
discerned and urged to have them removed. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SUMMER 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Numerous inquiries have come from those 
present at last summer’s meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teach 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, in regard to the 
publication of the proceedings. It was 
originally planned to issue this materia] in 
the November Volta Review, but the plan 
had to be abandoned because of the im- 
possibility of reaching many of the speakers 
for the correction of papers, which must 
be done long in advance of publication. 
After all of the schools had reopened, and 
the addresses of the speakers were thus 
made valid again, many other delays en- 
sued because so much of the work at the 
Summer Meeting was demonstration work, 
and thus not easily made clear on paper to 
those who were not present. At last, how- 
ever, the copy is nearing completion, and if 
nothing further happens to cause postpone- 
ment, the January Volta Review will be a 
special Association Number, and will be 
devoted entirely to the proceedings of the 
July meeting. 
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THE FIELD SECRETARY 
VISITS THE NEW YORE 
LEAGUE 


On Friday, October 24, I 
attended the meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the 
Federation in New York. The 
members of the board were 
the guests of the New York 
League at a delightful lunch- 
eon served in the League 
rooms. 

The New York League is 
a veritable bee-hive, and I 
feared that my limited time 
would fly before I could learn 
about about the various phases 
of the work. Miss Annetta 
W. Peck, the executive secre- 
tary, and her staff of six work- 
ers were unfailing in their 
courtesy and in their willing- 
ness to answer my questions. 
The activities are many and 
varied. I discussed the em- 
ployment question with Miss 
Samuelson and Miss_ Leh- 
man, who interviewed two ap- 
plicants while I was there. 
Careful records are made on 
special cards and these are 
filed. Vocational advice is 
given and then earnest efforts 
are made to place the appli- 
cants where there will be the 
least danger of increasing 
deafness, always keeping in 
mind that congenial work must 
be found if possible. Miss 
Lehman, the placement work- 
er, has charge of this phase of 
the work. In addition to her 
other duties, she has an in- 
teresting lip-reading class of 
boys on Saturday mornings. 
I must tell you about the edu- 
cational clinic. It was my 
privilege to attend it on Satur- 
day morning. The four classes 
have been carefully graded, 
and you see children from six 
years old up to Junior High 
School age. For the tiny 
ones, training in speech is giv- 
en as well as in lip-reading. 
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The classes are separated by 
screens. As I walked from 
one group to another and saw 
those inierested, eager faces, 
I longed for every hard of 
hearing child to have the privi- 
lege these children are enjoy- 
ing. In. addition to their lip- 
reading onnortunities they have 
free medical treatment at the 
office of Dr. Hays every 
Thursday afternoon. I was 
told that one of the children 
who was quite deaf when she 
began to have the treatments, 
has improved to a great ex- 
tent. 

Miss Marie Pless, the case 
worker, visits the sick, looks 
after needy cases, and also 
teaches one of the classes for 
the children. 

Miss Peck and her co-work- 
ers have made an interesting 
outline for the guidance of lo- 
cal workers. This outline is 
based on actual experience. 
and those who have received 
the training offered at the 
New York Keague are en- 
thusiastic over the practical 
value of the course. 

Mr. John S. French has 
charge of the recreation de- 
partment. This phase of the 
work is handled scientifically. 
The aim is to rehabilitate deaf- 
ened persons through play as 
well as through other means, 
always keeping in view the idea 
that the deafened must be 
trained to mingle freely with 
hearing people. 

The League has various 
groups, such as the Women’s 
Auxiliary, club for young peo- 
ple, etc. On Friday afternoon 
there was an enthusiastic group 
of women attending the regular 
lip-reading practice class. 

In one corner of the room 
there is a large cabinet filled 
with various kinds of hearing 
devices. People come in every 
day and ask for the privilege 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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THE NEWARK LEAGUE 


At recent entertainment 
given at the Newark League 
the members enjoyed a_ con- 
cert. The cornet, violin and 
piano formed a_ combination 
“loud enough for all to hear,” 


Mrs. A. S. Harrison, corre- 
sponding secretary, writes: 
“The weekly papers edit our 
news under “Club notes.” Many 
have read these notices this 
fall and have come to the 
rooms to inquire, and before 


leaving have joined our League. 
The Juniors, numbering forty, 
are to have an_ educational 
meeting as well as a_ recrea- 
tional one each month. They 
are sO appreciative of every- 
thing being done for them. 


Many of them are graduates | 


of the Bruce Street School for 
the Deaf in our city. Three 
of the teachers in that school 
have gladly 
lectures and 
We reach the 
through this splendid school.” 


talks to them. 


(Continued from Page 627) 
of testing these devices. All 
are impartially recommended, 
and the inquirer has the chance 
to find out which instrument 
suits his own particular need. 

Miss Samuelson is now giv- 
ing thirty-hour course in 
“Methods in Lip-Reading to 
the Deafened.” This course 
is offered by the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association, and is 
extension work for the Leag- 
ue. “The aim is to give in- 
struction in methods of teach- 
ing lip-reading to teachers who 
are interested in the problems 
of the child and adult with 
impaired hear:ng, and to en- 
able such teachers to instruct 
the. adventitiously deafened 
child and the classes for deaf- 
ened adults in the public even- 
ing schools.” Lectures are 
given by Dr. Harold Hays and 
Miss Annetta W. Peck. There 


are twenty teachers in this 
class. 
Miss Peck and I were in 


the midst of an interesting dis- 
cussion about contact with so- 
cial agencies, when I remem- 
bered that I had just a few 


minutes to make my train. 
Miss Frances Kayser, former 
secretary of the Detroit 


League, took my bag and we 
rushed ‘to the station, talking 
all the way about work for the 
hard of. hearing. 


consented to give | 


go see _ for 
deafened child | 


THE PORTLAND CLUB 
From its very beginning! 
the Speech-Readers Club of; 
Portland, Maine, has enjoyed 


publicity. Its secretary, Miss 
Eliza Hannegan, was succes- 
ful in having an article, 


printed in “Shoppe Talk,” a 
magazine published in her | i 
home town. In talking ; about | 
the speech readers she said: 

“They are about. Oh, they | 
are about everywhere. You: 
can’t escape them so you'd) 
better be careful what you. 
say. Who are about every-| 
where? Why, the Speech- 
Readers of course! Is it pos-, 
sible you don’t know them? 
They are the clever people 
whose ears are dull but whose | 
eyes and minds are bright. 
They read the words right 
off your lips without hearing | 
the sound of your voice. If 
you don’t believe this is true, 
yourself. You 
will find chem hard at work 
perfecting themselves in their 
almost uncanny art of lip- 
reading every Thursday and 
Friday evening at the Y.W.C.A. 
and the Y.M.C.A. Their ob- 
ject—so they say—is to prove 
that deafened people are not— 
as some silly folk seem to 
think—stupid people; and to 
create a pleasant center where 
the deafened may come to- 
gether and learn how to under 
stand conversation. They com- 
pose a club that must be reck- 
oned with, one that 
Portland may well be proud 
of—the first Speech Readers 
Club in Maine.” 

Evidently the above article 
was read by a great many 
Portland people, since Miss 
Persis Vose, the president, 
writes: “We were told last 
year that there were no deaf- 
ened people in Portland, and 
if there were they did not 
want to study lip-reading. I 
feel now that the whole city 
is hard of hearing and they 
nearly all want to study lip- 
reading.” Miss Vose_ has 
spoken before the Maine 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
on her work and the plans 
her club is making to help 
hard of hearing children. She 
is scheduled to talk before 
College Clubs and church 
societies. 

The Portland Club has re- 
cently published its first Bul- 
letin, and so enters the ‘ever- 


THE BLOOMFIELD AURAL 
SOCIETY EXTENDS ITS 
WORK 

On the first Tuesday of 
every month the ladies of the 
Bloomfield Aural Society meet 
to sew for the League of 
Friendly Service. This League 
is situated in the Community 
House too, and they have 
| many clothes given to them 
for the poor which need re- 
pairing. By helping in this 
work many older deafened 
|people who are not able to 
attend evening meetings, are 
given the opportunity to be 
/of real service. 

The Aural Society was a 
year old in September and 
had its first birthday party. 
Each member brought a sil- 
ken bag containing pennies 
representing his age. One of 
the members who works in a 
chocolate factory brought fa- 
vors for all present im ine 
form of a milk chocolate flow- 
er pot, with a flower in each 
one. Another member donated 
a three-tier .cake—with one 
candle glowing and also gave 


“gum-drop” nosegays for each 
member. 
Recently a Junior League 


was formed and officers have 
been elected. The president 
and secretary are interesting 
themselves in trying to find 
work for two members through 
the Rehabilitation Bureau. 
A TIP FROM THE 
BOSTON GUILD 


The Speech Readers Guild 
of Boston gives us a new idea 
for increasing our funds. It 
has recently become agent for 
the Periodical Sales Company 
of Chicago, and will receive a 
generous commission for every 
periodical sold through this 
agency. All standard maga- 
zines are listed, and clubbing 
privileges are offered. 


The newspapers have given 
considerable space to articles 


about the lip-reading classes 
in the - public schools of 
ROCHESTER. There are 


now afternoon and_ evening 
classes (free) on both sides 
of the city, with a large en- 
rollment in all classes. 


increasing group of organiza- 
tions reaching’ the public 


through the printed page. 
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OUR FRIENDS IN 
PITTSBURGH 
“Some one has spoken of the 
enthusiasm of the Leaguers from 
Pittsburgh at the Conference. 
That is the attitude of our 
membership about everything 
in connection with League 
work. They are all delightful 
people and it is one great plea- 
sure to plan for them, for 
they all enter so heartily into 
the ways and means for 
League welfare.” Miss Bertha 
McCabe continues: “We are 
inaugurating a Millinery Class 
under the supervision of Miss 
Scott. This class has a lim- 
ited membership of fifteen and 
meets Wednesday evenings in 
the League rooms. Mrs. W. 
W. Robinson, active in the 
political life of Pittsburgh, 
gave us a resume of the sit- 
uation in the world of politics 
today in our League rooms 
and many other prominent men 
and women have promised to 
speak to us during the coming 
season. Our rooms are so well 
fitted with acousticons that 
many who never pretend to 
hear a lecture in a public hall 
are made very happy when 
speakers come to us. Also— 
we feel we are doing some- 
thing for our deafenéd friends 
when we have outsiders lec- 
ture for us, for they invariably 
go away with a new impress‘on 
of us and our work, and never 
fail to say they are glad they 
came, will come aga:n and 
will tell their friends of the 
great work we are doing. 

That is something.” 


FIELD WORK IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Mrs. Nancy L. Wilson, field 
secretary of the San Francisco 
League, gives us a glimpse of 
the league’s activities: “We 
make very earnest efforts to 
find employment for all who 
appeal to us for such help, 
advertising in the newsnapers 
in the name of the League, and 
working .in conjunction with 
the Bureau for the Handi- 
capped. This organization co- 
operates. whole-heartedly with 
us. We try to keep ourselves 
in the public eye, for we want 
all the deafened to learn of us, 
and come to us. This week 
the field secretary has visited 
the Y. M. C. A, the Y. W. 
C. A. the Bureau for the 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
LEAGUE 
Mrs. Charles Netherland 


writes from Minneapolis: 

“We had an enjoyable time 
at our League last month. It 
has been our custom to have a 
birthday party on the last Fri- 
day of each month. Some- 
times we have three or four, 
sometimes more, members with 
birthdays in the same month, 
and we have a cake with can- 
dles on it, gifts ’n everything. 
Then we usually have some 
form of entertainment after- 
wards. So, last month one 
of our members (our Libra- 
rian, Mrs. Bell) felt inspired 
to write a PLAY. Well, it 
was a SCREAM. She wrote 
it in the form of a burlesque 
on the Conference to be held 
here next year, using as the 
characters those of the out-of- 
town visitors, many of whom 
are well known for their writ- 
ings for the Vorta Review. 
We laughed and we laughed. 
It was indeed very clever. 

Don’t you think that all of 
the contributors to the Volta 
Review will have to go to 
Minneapolis and ask that 
that play be repeated? 


CINCINNATI LEAGUE 


The League has a permanent 
exhibt of hearing devices 
which it hopes will prove of 
great benefit to all hard of 
hearing people. Special classes 
in voice production are con- 
ducted weekly. Its secretary 
has been invited to give talks 
before various local organiza- 
tions during the winter. Af- 
ter a brief period of two 
weeks in the office, Miss Bal- 
lauf wrote: “I really feel 
that our League is well on the 
way to a successful year. We 
have had 63 people visit the 
League, while 63 others have 
come in for classes and other 
activities. I have given 18 
Hearing Device interviews. 
We have gotten some splendid 
publicity through the daily 
papers. This has brought us 
out-of-town visitors.” 


PERSONAL NOTES 


__Miss Eleanor Foulke gave an 
illustrated travel talk befores 
the Speech-Reading Club of 
Philadelphia on October 16th. 


Dr. Henry Wood, of the 
Western Electric Company, is 
expected to visit Rochester to 
work with Dr. Bock in an 
effort to establish a standard 
test for hard of hearing chil- 
dren. 


Mr. H. A. Groesbeck, Miss 
Maris Pless, and Mr. John S. 
French have recently been 
added to the staff of the New 
York League. 


Miss Mary B. Loos _ has 
charge of the Basket Class at 
the Pittsburgh League. 


Miss Jane B. Walker gave 
a lecture on “Luther Burbank” 
on October 17th before the 
Newark League. 


Miss Herm‘ne Mithoefer 


is 
conducting a class in Voice 
Production at the Cincinnati 


League. 


Dr. Sylvester, professor of 
psychology at Drake Univer- 
sity, recently gave a_ helpful 
talk on “The Efficient Mind” 
before the Des Moines League. 


Miss Jennie D. Hedrick, of 
the Washington Club, has re- 
turned from a six months’ stay 
in Austria and Switzerland. 


Mrs. Florence Earle Coates, 
the poet-laureate of Pennsyl- 
vania, enterta‘ned the members 
of the Philadelphia Club on 
October 23rd, by reading some 
of her poems. 


The Denver League boasts 
of having the oldest League 
member in the United States, 
Mr. N. A. Baker, 82 years old. 


Miss Juliet D. Clark was the 
guest of honor at a Harvest 
Moon supper given by the 
Junior League of Los Angeles. 


NOTICE 
If you have not received 
your copy of the Proceedings, 
kindly notify the field secre- 
tary. 


Handicapped, the Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the State 
Board of Education, the Trav- 
elers’ Aid, the offices of the 
representatives of the various 
electrical hearing instruments, 
explaining at all these places 


the nature of our work and 
asking that the deafened be 
sent to us. Cards and circu- 
lars were left at all these 
places. Thus we hope to en- 
large our membership and to 
increase our usefulness.” 
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“Man wants but little here below”— 
This we shall not deride; 

Remembering all the men we know 
Who are self-satisfied. 


—Anon. 


NO REDUCING EXERCISES 
NECESSARY 


A little boy had been attending his Sunday 
School classes with surprising regularity 
before Christmas, perhaps with some thought 
of participation in the usual distribution of 
candy and gifts during the Holiday season. 
Anyway, he came home one Sunday very 
much worried over a_ statement that his 
teacher had made to the effect that when 
one died he would leave his body on earth. 
His mother explained this by saying that 
the little boy would take all the good with 
him, but leave all that was naughty here 
below. The little fellow looked thoughtful 
for a time. 
“Well, I'll be awfully thin when I get up 
there.” 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


His wife doth buy the wildest ties, 
Red, orange, green and blue. 
But do you think he wears this junk? 
tell the world—“he do”! 
—Anon. 


SPEAKING OF “VOLTS” 


Two—er—bachelor girls of somewhat ad- 
vanced years were discussing the approach- 
ing holidays. 

“Sister Molly,” said the younger, “would 
a long stocking hold all you wish for 
Christmas ?” 

“No, Elvira,” said the older girl; “but a 
air of socks would.” 


FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS 


Willie had almost finished his reading 
lesson when he came to a word he could 
not pronounce. 

“Barque,” prompted the teacher. 

Willie looked at his classmates and grinned. 

“Barque,” prompted the teacher, harshly. 

Willie hesitated, looking at the teacher 
and then at the class. Finally he cried out: 
“Bow! Wow!” 

—Washington Times. 


VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 


Then he remarked, solemnly, . 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE? 


It was a breach of promise suit and the 
rustic defendant was under cross examina- 
tion. 

“Now, tell me,” said the attorney, sternly, 
“on the evening of the sixteenth, when you 
bade her goodbye, did she suffer you to 
kiss her?” 

“Well,” said the witness, slowly, “I reckon 
now I did give her a kiss or two; but there 
wasn't much sufferin’ about it, as I could 
see. 


RATHER INDELICATE 


“Your friend is rather indelicate,” re- 
marked Mrs. Gitterly. “She said that she 
gave her husband some panatellas for Christ- 
mas. 

“What is wrong with that?” 

“Why, I do not think it quite the sort of 
thing to mention in public.” 

—Harper’s Monthly. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE 
BLUEBELLS 


A Scot whose name was MacIntosh and 
who was proud of the fact that he was 
directly descended from the chief of the 
clan, was having a dispute over the fare 
he owed a taxi driver. 

The man with the meter talked loud and 
harshly, and it angered the Highlander. 

“Do you know who I am?” he demanded, 
proudly, drawing himself up to his full 
height. “I’m a MacIntosh.” 

The taxi driver snorted. 

“I don’t care if you’re an umbrella,” he 
said. “I’ll have my rights.” 

—Judge 


THE CRAWLING WORM 


Speaking of parsons, reminds me of that 
famous old story of Bishop Brewster of 
Connecticut—stop me, if you have heard 
this one! It seems that the Bishop had 
caught a small boy stealing apples in his 
orchard and after reproving him severely, 
sought to impart a moral lesson. “Do you 
know why I tell you all this, my boy? It 
is because there is One before whom even 

am a crawling worm. Do you know 
who that is?” 

“Sure,” said 
missus.” 


the boy, promptly; “the 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ITS ORIGIN 


The story of the origin of the Volta Bureau is full of interest. Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the great scientist, received the Volta prize of 50,000 franes 
($10,000) from the Republic of France for his invention of the telephone. 
With this money, Dr. Bell bought equipment and supplies for the Volta labora- 
tory, where he experimented until he had successfully invented the. flat ‘wax 
disc graphophone record, the cylindrical wax record and an improved form of 


phonograph. From his royalties, Dr. Bell set aside $100,000 as an endowment : 


fund “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf.” Thus 
the Volta Bureau began its work of service. 


ITS WORK 


Dr. Bell wanted the Bureau to be a center from which one could obtain 
knowledge upon all matters pertaining to deafness and defective speech. To 
this end, thousands of articles concerning deafness, its alleviation and prevention, 
lip-reading, and the correction of defective speech have been printed and freely 
distributed. Inquiries come daily from teachers, mothers, deaf people them- 
selves, research workers, and interested friends, and to each one a personal letter 
is written answering all questions. Often free literature is-sent as well. 


THE LIBRARY 


Forming a part of the Volta Bureau is a fireproof reference library that 
contains more books, magazines and manuscripts on deafness and speech than 
can be found anywhere else in the world. Dr. Bell’s father, Alexander Melville 
Bell, an eminent phonetician and elocutionist, donated to the Bureau his profes- 
sional library, in which were many books long out of print. . From time to 
time, other donations of valuable books, manuscripts and magazines have been 
received. 

In the library are more than 3,000 volumes of American and_ foreign 
periodicals, published by or for the deaf, or relating to their education. More 
than half of them are no longer published, and the Volta Bureau probably has 
the only copies in existence. 

Reports from residential state schools for deaf children are filed here, and 
the Volta Bureau has the only known complete files of some schools. 

The library contains the valuable collection of books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and reports gathered by Alexander Graham Bell while he was investigating the 
causes of deafness, and the manuscripts and note books of his own extensive 
researches in the matter of family deafness. Dr. Bell’s gift also included a large 
and valuable collection of genealogical works, as well as many rare works on 
the education of the deaf. 


VISITORS 


The Volta Bureau welcomes visitors. It has a large, attractive reading 
room, where visitors may study and read, or examine the fine display of photo- 
graphs and pictures of great pioneers and workers in the cause of the deaf. 
The deafened visitor may try the numerous hearing devices to see which one 
is best adapted to his need. 


SBRVICE 
The Volta Bureau does no teaching, recommends no one method of instruc- 
tion, offers no medical advice, and has no remedies to sell. In no sense is it 


a commercial institution. It is dedicated to the service of the deaf, and such 
service it freely gives to those who may need it, the world over. 
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A Busy Summer for Your Association 


For months a demand has been steadily increasing among members of the 
Association for the renewal of summer program meetings and summer schools. 
It is gratifying to announce that 1924 promises results along these lines. 


The regular midwinter meeting of the Directors of the Association was 
held at the Volta Bureau on January 11. At this time definite plans were 
made to hold both a summer program meeting and a summer normal school 
and committees were appointed to put the plans into effect. The normal school 
will be held at Clarke School, Northampton, and the Association meeting -vill 
probably be held at the Lexington Avenue School in New York. The aates 
will be announced later. 


Only a limited number of students will be admitted to the normal school. 


All members of the Association, and all others interested in its purposes and 
desirous of joining, will be welcome at the summer meeting. As this meeting 
will be the first of its kind for several years, it should draw a large attendance 
and prove extremely helpful to the teaching of speech and speech reading. 


The Audiometer 


It seems likely that the time is at hand when we can determine accurately 
the amount of hearing possessed by any individual. Among the hard of hearing 
this will be not only interesting, but directly useful if otologists make their tests 
by this means. 


In schools for deaf children the need for such a device is unmistakably 
indicated. If the schools are to do their full duty to their pupils, they must 
train and develop the hearing in every case where hearing exists. And here 
is an instrument that will distinguish between hearing for low or high-pitched 
noises and hearing for sounds within the range of the conversational voice. 


A recent issue of “The Western Pennsylvanian” says: “The time is past 
when a school for the deaf can afford to be without such a machine, and we 
are ready to announce that it is our purpose to own an Audiometer or some- 
thing better, if a better instrument is made.” 


An article describing the operation of the Audiometer appeared in the 
January Volta Review. 
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An Interesting Device 


Mr. J. W. Gonce, of Tennessee, has invented and patented a 
device to assist the hard of hearing in enjoying the victrola. He 
very kindly sent a specimen appliance to the Volta Bureau, where 
several interesting tests have been made. 

Readers of the Literary Digest will remember that several 
years ago a series of articles appeared in that magazine concerning 
experiments with disc records. The experimenters reported that 
they were able to hear the records quite plainly, without the use of 
any sound box, simply by holding an ordinary sewing .machine 
needle between the teeth, with its point touching the revolving 
record. Mr. Gonce’s device is based upon this idea. The user 
places between his teeth one end of a long, slender piece of wood of 
curious shape, and allows the victrola needle, which is fastened into 
the other end, to rest upon the revolving record. The invention is 
called a Dent. 

The tests made at the Volta Bureau have established the fol- 
lowing facts: 


1. Persons with normal hearing, with their ears blocked so that they cannot 
hear the faint sound of the music produced by the touch of the needle, can hear 
the record clearly by touching the Dent with their teeth. 


2. Miss S., deafened to all words for many years, could hear loud sounds, 
but could identify tunes except, in the case of very familiar ones, by the rhythm 
of the vibration. The sounds were very unpleasant to her. 

3. Mrs. T., totally deaf for many years, but now with a slight perception 
of sound, heard only unpleasant noises. 


4. Miss W., very hard of hearing, but able to hear shouted conversation at 
close range, could hear clearly, even too clearly in the case of some records, 
she said. 


5. Miss T., who can understand ordinary conversation at four or five feet, 
found that the sound was unbearably loud if she touched the Dent with both her 
upper and lower teeth. Even when she used only the lower set, the vibration 
was disagreeable, but by closing only her lips upon the monthpiece or placing it 
against her cheekbone, she found the music not only perfectly audible, but clear 
and pleasant. A curious fact was that she could understand the words. “In 
fact,” she said, “the words were just as distinct as they are when I listen close 
to the victrola, playing in the usual way.” 


When one first tries the Dent, he is likely to sit in a stiff, un- 
comfortable position, and hold his head and mouth so stiff that he 
soon becomes tired. However, this is not necessary, and a little 
experimenting will disclose the fact that it is possible to listen in 
comfort. 


Apparently it is safe to say that anyone who can hear with one 
of the usual hearing devices, or by bone conduction, can use the 
Dent, unless the teeth are artificial. Mr. Gonce says that the ap- 
pliance is not yet ready for the market, but that he expects to place 
it on sale in the near future. 


Cc. 
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MISSOURI Celebrate Ear Fones, I 
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F. Charles Rein & Son, America, Inc., N 
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Manchester: Mrs. Mary E. Phinney, C CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: Los Angeles School, L 
NEW YORK San Francisco: Miss Gladys M. G. Rivington, L 
New York City: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, C 
New York City: Muller-Walle School, C DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA f 
e Washington: Miss Jennie Hedrick, L 
ochester: iss red E. Smith, 
Syracuse: Syracuse School, C Baltimore: Myrtle Davis Shackley, L 
NORTH CAROLINA MASSACHUSETTS 
New England School, F Boston: Copley Square Educational School, L 
OHIO. NEW YORK 
Cincinnati: Cincinnati School, E Ithaca, Martin Inst. 
eveland: Speech-Reading ool, 
Columbus School, E Oral Schools for Deaf Children 
Youngstown: Miss S. Blanche De France, C CALIFORNIA 
Miss McKenzie’s School, K 
OREGON 
Eugene: Oregon School, C GEORGIA 
Macon: Miss Arbaugh’s School, K 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Trask School, D MARYLAND F 
Philadelphia: Florence Fitzgerald, E Kensington: Miss Reinhardt’s School, K 
Pittsburgh School, A 
MASSACHUSETTS 
RHODE ISLAND Northampton: The Clarke School, K 
Providence: Vrovidence School, 
MIS 
TEXAS St. Louis: Central Institute for the Deaf, Back 
Dallas School, Cover. 
ouston: Houstun School, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON New York City: Wright Oral School, Back Cover 
Seattle: McKerral School, B 4 
Miscellaneous 
WISCONSIN 
Wausau: Mid-West Summer School, D European Tour, M 
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THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
will hold a summer program meeting June 30-July 5, 1924, at the Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City 

An interesting program is in course of preparation and will be published in 
the next issue of the VoLtTa Review. 

Important business will be transacted at the business session, including 
some proposed amendments to the Consitution and By-Laws of the Association 
and the election of five Directors for a term of three years, to succeed the fol- 
lowing, whose terms expire in July: Dr. Harris Taylor, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, Mr. John Dutton Wright and Miss Mary McCowen. 


(Signed) Harris Taytor, H. M. McManaway, 
President. Secretary. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
I. Local Group 


Edith M. Buell, Chairman, 904 Lexington Avenue, New York City; Tobias 
Brill, New Jersey School for the Deaf; Mrs. T. F. Fox, New York Institution 
for the Deaf; Carrie W. Kearns, New York Public Day School for the Deaf; 
Edwin L. LaCrosse, Wright Oral School. 


II. Advisory Group 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Washington, D. C.; Frank M. Driggs, Utah School 
for the Deaf; David Fairchild, D. Sc., Washington, D. C.; Gilbert Grosvenor, 
LL. D., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, Rhode Island Institute for the 
Deaf; Enfield Joiner, North Carolina School for the Deaf; Bessie N. Leonard, 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass.; Mrs. S. M. Moore, Florida School for the 
Deaf; Alvin E. Pope, New Jersey School for the Deaf; Mary McCowen, 
Chicago, Ill. 

COMMITTEE ON NORMAL TRAINING 
I. Group of Conference of Principals 


E. McK. Goodwin, North Carolina School for the Deaf; M. A. Goldstein, 
M. .D., Central Institute, St. Louis; Percival Hall, Litt. D., Gallaudet College: 
J. W. Jones, Ohio School for the Deaf; Caroline A. Yale, LL. D., Clarke School 
for the Deaf. 
II. Group of American Association 


A. L. E. Crouter, LL. D., Pennsylvania Institution; E. Frances Hancock, 
904 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; H. M. McManaway, Virginia School 
for the Deaf; A. C. Manning, Western Pennsylvania School; Kathrine G. Van 
Dusen, Pennsylvania Oral School. 


COMMITTEE ON AURICULAR TRAINING 


T. C. Forrester, Rochester School for the Deaf; Col. Charles W. Richard- 
son, Washington, D. C.; Julia M. Connery, Central Institute, St. Louis, Mrs. 
T. F. Driscoll, 904 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; E. O. Jones, Wright 
Oral School, New York, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON THE ADULT DEAFENED AND HARD OF HEARING 


Harold Hays, M. D., New York, N. Y.; Josephine Timberlake, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Martha E. Bruhn, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York, 
N. Y.; Mrs. James R. Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio; Hermine Mithoefer, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Prof. Jacob Reighard, University of Michigan. 
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4 Credits | 6 WEEKS: JULY 7TH-AUGUST 15TH, 1924 6 Weeks 
“UNIVERSITY” SUMMER COURSES 


Preliminary and Advanced lecture courses and clinics for practical observation 
and practice teaching 


Last summer 200 new cases shown students. Clinical material available. 50,000 patients 
of 10 large Massachusettes Hospitals and Schools. Study in a big city 
where there are large clinics 
on 
SPEECH DEVELOPMENT AND SPEECH DEFECT CORRECTION 
at 


Emerson College of Oratory, Boston 
(The largest institution of its kind in the world) 


and 
The Normal School for Speech Education 


by 
WALTER B. SWIFT, AB., OB., S.B., M.D., B.L.I. 
Instructor in Speech Development and Correction, Emerson College of Oratory, Boston 
(and summer assistants) 


President: The National Society for the Study & Correction of Speech Disorder 
Author: “Speech Defects in School Children and How to Treat Them.” 
Also 75 articles, 5 books, now in preparation for the press 
The Only Man With 2 Degrees in Oratory 


FORMERLY: 
1. Instructor in Speech Disorder, School of Education, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City (Summer, 1920.) 


2.. Advanced Instructor in Speech Correction to the Louisville School Teachers, Louisville, 
Ky. (Summer, 1920.) 


3. Expert Instructor in Kindergarten Speech correction and Director of the Froebel 
League Speech Clinic, Froebel League,.N.Y.C., New York. (1920-1921.) 
4. Director, Normal School for Speech Education, Boston. 


5. Lecturer on Speech Development and Correction, Northwestern University, Evans- 
town, Ill. (Summer, 1921.) 


Consultant, Speech Classes, Lynn Public Schools; Medical Supervisor of Speech Classes, 
Fall River Public Schools; Instructor in Speech Disorders, Wheelock Kindergarten School, Boston; 
Instructor in Speech Disorders, School of Education, Western Reserve University and Cleveland 
Normal School (Summer 1918.) 


Expert Adviser for Speech Defects. to the Division of Medical Inspection and 
Physical Education, Cleveland Public Schools; Clinical Assistant in Lrynology, Harvard Graduate 
School of Medicine, etc., ete., ete. 


SUBJECTS (Titles Copyrighted) OF COURSES 


I. Kindergarten Speech Development. 
II. Phonetic Defects in children. 
III. “Modern” treatment for Stammering. 
IV. Speech correction for Mental Defectives. 
V. New method for the Deaf (Swift). 
(Also choice of 10-15 other courses from a list of 100 courses.) (See Blue Booklet.) 


There are 12 hours of lectures under each of these subjects and one hour of clinics 
after each hour making a most elaborate and exhaustive course. 


For all school teachers, singing teachers, teachers of the deaf, Dramatic Art, Oral 
English or the Feeble-Minded. 
For Descriptive Circulars Address: 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR SPEECH EDUCATION 
W. B. SWIFT, A.B. O.B. S.B. M.D. B.L.I, Director 
110 BAY STATE ROAD Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


America’s foremost school for Speech Development and Correction. Holds United States record fer 
largest number of Defects cured in one year 2541 (Cleveland). A resident School for defectives 
and Student teachers. Accents all forms of Speech Disorder. 


Summer free Clinics and Vacation treatment for cases on Summer Vacation a lake in New 
Hampshire. Controls the most elaborate clinical material in the world—Director’s education cost $35,000. 


Summer Course Exhaustive and Unequaled in the U. S. A. 


(Advertisement copyrighted against imitation.) 
WwW. B. SWIFT 
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SUMMER MEETING 


Of The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


904 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
JUNE 30th TO JULY 5th, 1924 


Universal approval, even enthusiasm, has been manifested by those who have 
seen the program of the coming meeting of the Association. This is natural, since 
the committee in charge acted upon the advice of teachers of the deaf throughout 
the country. Before any arrangements were made, widely scattered schools were 
consulted, and almost unanimously the teachers declared a preference for much 
demonstration work and few papers. Consequently the program includes 40 
periods of demonstration work, with explanatory talks where they are necessary, 
and it will doubtless be hard for any teacher to persuade herself that she can 
afford to miss the meeting. Perhaps the most noteworthy feature is the presenta- 
tion, in several instances, of a principle entirely new to the class. Much time is 
given to the demonstrations of the teaching of speech, and a demonstration of 
methods used by teachers from different schools for the raising of a low-pitched 
voice and the lowering of a high-pitched one should prove of unusual interest. 


| The Hard of Hearing 


In the following incomplete program, no mention is made of plans for 
material to interest the hard of hearing members of the Association. However, 
work on this part of the program is in progress, and it is hoped that many 
deafened members will attend. A special feature in preparation is the holding 
of a voice clinic, at which teachers experienced in the correction of voices made 
abnormal by acquired deafness will study individual cases and offer suggestions 
for overcoming the difficulties shown. Here is an opportunity that has never 
before been offered at any convention. If you are hard of hearing, perhaps your 
voice is deteriorating without your knowledge of the fact. Come to this clinic 
and have it tested. If it is normal, perhaps you may receive suggestions for 
keeping it so. If defects are beginning to appear, or if the quality is seriously 
affected, you should know the facts, and learn what to do to prevent further 
impairment and regain normal modulation. 

Other attractions, too, in the way of lectures intended especially for lip- 
readers, will be offered for those who are hard of hearing; and it is hoped that 
all who can will attend. 


Information 


1. Terms for Board and Lodging—Board and lodging can be obtained at 
the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, 904 Lexington Ave., 
at the flat rate of $2.50 per day. Accommodations will be reserved in order of 
application. All who take advantage of this very low rate are expected to become 
members of the Association. The registration fee is $3.00. This fee entitles 
one to membership in the Association and to receive the Votta Review for one 
year. 

The Hotel Rutledge (exclusively for women) offers the following special 
rates : 

Room with bath, single, $3.00 per day; double, $4.00 per day. Room with 
running water, single, $2.00 per day; double, $3.00 per day. Room with use of 
bath, single, $1.50 per day; double, $1.50 per day. Suites of rooms and bath, 
accommodating 4 to 6 people, at $1.50 per person. Club breakfasts from 20 cents 
to 50 cents. ‘ 

2. Railroad Fares—The railroads offer a rate of one fare and a half, if the 
Association can guarantee an attendance of 250 or more. 

3. Directions for Coming to 904 Lexington Ave. from the R. R. Terminals 
(The Institution occupies the entire block between 67th and 68th Streets on 

(Continued on Page 211) 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults; Books 


THE KNICKERBACKER STUDIO CLUB 
OF 
SPEECH READING 
Founded by 


MRS. N. TODD PORTER, JR. 
will open 


THE WEEK END COTTAGE 


HARRISON-ON-SOUND, N. Y. 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 


July and August 
for 
FRESH AIR PICNICS 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF DEAFENED CHILDREN 
STUDIO CLUB COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Henry Dwight Chapin 
Mrs. Robert Edison Fulton 


Mrs. Walter S. Gurnee 
Mrs. Paul Kennaday 


Secretary 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 
Montclair, N. J. 


WANT COLUMN 


WANTED—Oral teacher with at least one year’s 
experience for primary grade for 1924-25. Live in the 

ool. Eastern School, care Volta Bureau. 

A COLLEGE GRADUATE who has had Normal 
Training in the Nitchie and Bell methods and who 
has teaching experience desires a position through 
the summer as travelling companion or tutor for a 
deaf child or adult. Address W. E. A., care Volta 
Bureau. 4 

AN EXPERIENCED oral teacher wishes a position 
4 the coming year. Address L. T. V., care Volta 
ureau. 


A trained oral teacher desires private deaf pupils 
for summer instruction, in or near Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Address S. E. D. care Volta Bureau. 

A well trained experienced teacher of the deaf 
would like a position for 1924-25 as teacher in the 
advanced department of a good school, or as head 
teacher. Address D. R. M., care Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—In a private school, oral teacher for 
young children. Address H. N. T., care Volta 
ureau. 


WANTED-—Special teacher of articulation. Address 
H. ., care Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—Supervising teacher for intermediate 
Department. Address C. F., care Volta Bureau. , 


WANTED—A former teacher of the deaf to locate 
.n a city where there is a demand for lessons in 
lip reading and ad time, correction speech work 
with deaf child. . L. C., care Volta Bureau. 


For Private Pupil—Teacher, experienced in articular 
and corrective speech work wanted for year 1924-25. 
Boy 13 years old; has some hearing, now grades 
as 5thA in day school for the deaf. References ex- 
changed. J. W. B., care Volta Bureau. 


Young Englishman (hearing) will act as factotum 
to deafened person in return for expenses on 
European trip. Advertiser has travelled considerably 
and understands Spanish. S. W. care Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—By college and_ library graduate—a 
Domestic Science or upper grade position for 1924-25. 
Best references. Address G. . Y., care Volta 
Bureau. 


A young deaf girl would like to be a companion 
to a deaf child or children. Can read lips and 
speak normally also sign language. Would prefer 
position with private people. Address H. A. B., 
care Volta Bureau. 


The Missouri State School for the Deaf desires 
three experienced oral teachers for 1924-25. Salaries 
$1600. Apply E. S. Tillinghast, Supt., 
ulton, Mo. 


Orally trained teacher of several years’ experience 
desires supervisory, evate, er day school position 
for 1924-25. Address N. T. G., care Volta Bureau. 


An experienced oral teacher wishes a private pupil 
> the summer months. Address JHT, care Volta 
ureau. 


WANTED—One well-trained, experienced, primary 
oral teacher, and.one experienced teacher for ad- 
vanced oral class. School “S” care Volta Bureau. 
Experienced teacher of the Deaf in Home Economics 
Wishes position for next year. Address E. R., care 
Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—An experienced primary oral teacher 
and an oral teacher for intermediate grade by a 
Western school. Address X. Y. Z., care Volta Bureau. 

WANTED—The Wright Oral School of New York 
will have need of an additional teacher for the 
intermediate department for the next school year. 
Apply with full details in first letter. 1 Mt. 
Morris Park, West, New York, N. Y. 


ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Building, 
Washington, D. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s bt of the Speech-Reading World 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Attractions for the Hard of Hearing at the Association Meeting 
in New York 


It is gratifying to all those who are interested in the hard of hearing to see 
the constantly increasing attention to the need for voice training and speech 
correction. Although many partially, or even totally, deafened individuals have 
mechanically correct speech, there are many others who have one or more defec- 
tive elements which attract attention or make it difficult for hearing persons to 
understand them. And it is quite unusual to find a person, noticeably deaf, whose 
voice does not need correction. Most of them are entirely unconscious of the fact 
that such a need exists, but gradually realization is coming and a demand is 
springing up for teachers who can help deafened students to secure and maintain 
normalcy of speech and voice. 

Anticipating this demand, the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf has arranged for a series of “clinics” to be held in connec- 
tion with its summer meeting in New York. It hopes that any or all of its hard 
of hearing members (and everyone who takes the Vo_tta REvIEW is a member) 
will attend, and will cooperate with the teachers who are conducting the clinics 
and making the tests of speech and voice. Miss Hermine Mithoefer, of Cin- 
cinnati, is in general charge of this clinical work, and will make every effort 


to see that careful attention and helpful suggestions are given to everyone who © 


wishes a test made. 

The May Votta Review gave the program for the Summer Meeting, as 
completed at that time. Hard of hearing members should be especially attracted 
by the tests with the audiometer and by the corrective speech and voice work 
with older children, especially the demonstration of methods of lowering a high- 
pitched voice and raising a low-pitched one. In addition to these features the 
following program, especially for lip-readers and the hard of hearing generally, 
has been prepared: 

Tuesday, July 1, 10 A. M.—Lecture; Dr. Harold Hays. 

Wednesday, July 2, 10 A. M.~—Clinic on Voices and Speech of the Deafened. 

Thursday, July 3, 10 A. M.—Clinic on Voices and Speech of the Deafened. 

Friday, July 4, 10 A. M.—Lip-Reading Program, prepared by Miss Martha 
E. Bruhn and Mrs. E. B. Nitchie. 

Saturday, July 5, 10 A. M.—Clinic on Voices and Speech of the Deafened. 


The Sportsmanship of Barbara es 


In this time of conventions, the following story, taken from the Youth's 
Companion, carries a thought especially worth while. 


“What I don’t understand,” Kathleen Davis said, “is why you are all so crazy about 
Barbara Manning. Why is she so attractive?” 

“She’s a game sport!” Lou Grandin replied. “We've never known anyone who was 
such a through and through sport as Barbara.” ' 

“You mean she’s plucky?” 

“Plucky nothing! Any girl is plucky who’s worth her salt! No; what I mean is that 
she plays the game, whatever the game happens to be, in the way that’s fairest for everybody.” 

“For example, tell about the time she spoke,” exclaimed Lys Shelley. 

“It was at a social workers’ conference,” said Lou, “Barbara’s a popular speaker partly 
because of her personality and partly because she talks sense. She isn’t brilliant like Zoe 
Candler, but people like her. Well, Barbara and Zoe were scheduled to speak. Zoe came 
first, and she ran ’way over into Barbara’s time. She disregarded the signal—she would, you 
know. Usually in a case like that the next speaker runs over too. Barbara talked fast, but 
the bell caught her right in the middle of her argument. She didn’t even finish her sentence 
—just snapped it off, gave a little wave of her hand to the audience and sat down. I tell 
you they applauded her! 

“It’s the same way in everything—athletics or dramatics or whatever she’s doing; it’s the 
whole thing she’s thinking about. She'd be willing to work behind the scenes always, if she 
thought she could help most there. That’s Barbara Manning!” 

“T see,” said Kathleen. 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


Schools of Lip-Reading Organizatiéns for the Hard of Hearing 
CALIFORNIA American Federation of Organizations, F 
Boston Guild, F 


Los Angeles: Los Angeles and Pasadena _ Schools, Buffalo League, F 


Pasadena: A Cleveland Club, F 
San Francisco: California School, A Columbus League, E 
Berkeley: Branch of California School, A Los Angeles League, F 
Redlands: Miss Olive Harris, C Minneapolis League, F 

New York League, F 
COLORADO Philadelphia Club, F ' 
Denver: Whitaker School, B San Francisco League, E 

Toledo League, F i 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Washington Club, F i 
Washington: Washington School, E { 
ILLINOIS Hearing Instruments 


Chicago: Chicago School, A 

American Phonophor Corporation, M 
IOWA Celebrate Ear Fones, G 
Des Moines: Des Moines School, E Dictograph Products Corporation, L 


Gem Ear Phone Company, 
KENTUCKY — Globe Phone Manufacturing Company, N 
Louisville. Kentucky School, E F. Charles Rein & Son, America, Inc¢., N 


Harper Oriphone, G 


M Sal k Cc 
New Orleans: Miss Sally Spyker, C 
Books 

MAINE 
Portland: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, E FOR TEACHERS AND CHILDREN } 

~ Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children, Croker, 
MARYLAND | Jones and Pratt, J 
Baltimore: Miss Avondale. N. Gordon, B Books for Deaf Children, Louise Upham, E 

- Course in English, J. W. Jones, O 
MASSACHUSETTS Formation and Development of Elementary English 
Boston: Boston School, A Sounds, Caroline A. Yale, J 
Boston: Muiler Walle School. R Principles of Speech, A. M. Bell, L 
Boston: New England School, D Story Charts (Northampton), 
WICHIGAN Outline of Education, McKenzie, J 
‘Detroit: Detroit School, C me. J 
Detroit: Miss Ethel M. Colby, C LIP-READING TEXTBOOKS 
Bruhn: “The Muller-Walle Method,” .O 

MINNESOTA : é Morgenstern: ‘‘Lip-Reading fo- Class Instruction,” E 
Minneapolis: Minneapo'is School, A Nitchie: “Lip-Reading; Principles and Practice,” O 
St. Paul: St. Paul School, C Nitchie: “Advanced Lessons in Lip-Reading,”’ O 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City: Kansas City School, C Schools for the Correction of Speech : 
St. Louis: Central Institute, C 
St. Louis: Pattison School, C CALIFORNIA 
NEBRASKA San Francisco: Miss Gladys M. G. Rivington, J 
Omaha and Lincoln: Kessler School, E DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Washington: Miss Jennie Hedrick, J 
Manchester: Mrs. Mary E. Phinney, C MARYLAND 
NEW YORK Baltimore: Myrtle Davis Shackley, J 
New York City: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, C MASSACHUSETTS 


New York City: Muller-Walle School, C 
New York City: Nitchie School, A 


Boston: Copley Square ie are School, J 


Rochester: Mrs. Mary D, Allis, ig Boston: Walter B. Swift, J and 
ochester: Miss Mildred E. Smith, C 
Syracuse: Syracuse School, C 5 hag Inst., J 
OHIO New York City: Miss Olive E. I. Hart, C 

eveland: Clevelan School, 
Cleveland: Speech-Reading School, D Oral Schools for Deaf Children 
Columbus: Columbus School, E 

Toledo: Miss Elizabeth Brand, A CALIFORNIA ~ 

Youngstown: Miss De France, C Miss McKenzie’s School, I 
OREGON IA 

Eugene: Oregon School, A as ren Miss Arbaugh’s School, I 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia: Trask School, D MARYLAND 

Philadelphia: Florence Fitzgerald, E Kensington: Miss Reinhardt’s School, I 
RHODE ISLAND “MASSACHUSETTS 

Providence: Providence School, E Northampton: The Clarke School, I 
TEXAS MISSOURI 

Dallas: Dallas School, C St. Louis: Central Institute, Back Cover. 
Houston: Houston School, C 

NEW YORK 

School, B New York City: Wright Oral School, Back Cover. 
CANADA 

Montreal: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, E Miscellaneous 
Toronto: Toronto School, 

Toronto: Miss Tuller’s School, A Little Art Shop, L 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


A WORD TO THE TEACHERS AT THE ASSOCIATION MEETING 
AND TO THOSE WHO STAY AT HOME 


When this number of the Volta Review leaves the press, the American | 


Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be holding 
its summer meeting in New York. Teachers of the deaf from all over the 
land will be there, more than 150 having registered long in advance. Will 
not these teachers, and those who remain at home as well, pause to think for a 
little while about the Vo_ta Review, the organ of their Association? 


For years, the VoLTA Review has found it difficult, and at times impossible, 
to secure from teachers of deaf children material for publication. Just now, 
it is making an especial effort to secure their cooperation in making the 
department “The Appeal of the Deaf Child” a success. The teacher who 
conducts the department is unfailing in her loyalty and devotion, but she 
needs the help of her colleagues. In this very issue she makes an appeal 
for their assistance in carrying out a plan which, if successful, will give 
real, practical, classroom suggestions to teachers in every school. 


Program meetings of the Association, with their constructive study of 
schoolroom problems, have been discontinued for some time. It is heped that 


they will again be held with regularity, and that the inspiration received 


from them will lead many teachers to take a personal interest in, and to 
help other teachers through, the Votta Review in general and “The Appeal 
of the Deaf Child” in particular. 


Will you not at least write us your opinion of this department, and 
criticize or suggest freely? 


STANDARDIZE THE TRAINING 


At the request of the Association, Clarke School, Northampton, held a 
summer school for teachers of the deaf this summer. There were so many 
applicants that the enrollment was extended far beyond its intended limit, 
and even then it was necessary to turn away as many as were accepted. This 
wish on the part of teachers to increase their preparation and efficiency shows 
a most admirable spirit, and we have no doubt that, throughout the whole 
profession, it is the desire not only of the heads of schools, but of the teachers 
themselves, to see a standardized course of training generally adopted. A 
teacher who had completed such a course, or who had proved the worth of 
her former training and experience by passing a certain examination, and 
was therefore entitled to write certain letters such as T.T.D. (Trained Teacher 
of the Deaf) after her name, would inevitably find that dignity was added not 
only to her standing in her profession but to the profession itself. Salary 
ratings could be estimated on a fairer basis, the problem of eliminating the 
unfit would be simplified, and other benefits, to the teachers as well as to the 
schools, would surely follow. 


One way of accomplishing this long desired end is for the teachers to 
talk about it. Publicity is the surest agency for reform. Let us all do what 
we can to throw the light of publicity on this problem. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


REGULAR 
COURSE 
30 indi vidual! 
lessons and class 
practice 
ADVANCED 
PRACTICE 
COURSES 
New ‘‘Group 
Work” exercises 
NORMAL 
DEPART- 
MENT 
Including the 
training of 
teachers for 
both private & 
public schools 
Write for 
Catalog 
Mariha E. 
Bruhn 
Priucipal 


601 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
WHITAKER SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
Established 1916—Students from 16 States 


Thorough course in speech reading, combined with the health-giving climate of Colorado. 


Students not admitted for less than the regular nine-months course of 125 lessons and 
extensive daily practice. Our experience has proved that those who believe they can become 
proficient lip-readers by taking a much shorter course are doomed to disappointment. Learn- 
ing lip-reading is like learning a new language; it cannot be done in a few weeks. 


A near relative of a former pupil says: “On account of her being hard of hearing she 
had buried hopes and ambitions with a resignation that ate into the hearts of all her friends, 
but since her course in speech reading at the Whitaker School she has ‘come back’ to us filled 
with the joy of living, with an interest in everything worth while and with her hopes and 
ambitions resurrected.” 


This school is endorsed by Dr. George Norlin, President, University of Colorado, Dr. E. 
A. Alderman, President University of Virginia, Prof. Jacob Reighard, University of Michigan, 
Dr, Thomas C. McCracken, Ohio University, and leading aurists of Colorado and other states. 
B. L. Whitaker, A.M., Principal, V. Sinclair, A.B., Associate. - Write for catalog. Whitaker 
School of Speech-Reading, 1509 Vine Street, Denver, Colorado. 


LOS ANGELES AND PASADENA SCHOOLS OF LIP-READING 
Miss Lucy Ella Case—Principals—Miss Juliet D. Clark 
NORMAL, ADVANCED, AND ELEMENTARY COURSES 
PRACTICE DEPARTMENT A SPECIALTY 
AUTHORIZED TO GIVE THE NITCHIE AND MULLER-WALLE DIPLOMAS 
604 Story Building, 442 Hudson Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California Pasadena, California 
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Teachers ot Lip-Reading tor Adults 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the Late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 
Private and Class Instruction Day and Evening Practice Classes 
Normal Training Course Postgraduate Normal Course 
SCHOOL OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Six Practice Classes each week, October to May. At least one class 
weekly during the summer months. No charge for practice to pupils 


during the entire season in which their lessons are taken. <A 
nominal fee to others. 


MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal 
' $24 Canadian Pacific Building, 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


THE TRASK SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
1606 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Successor to 
THE KINZIE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 
MISS MARGARET CRAWLEY, Assistant 
MISS ANNA MACKEY 


The Trask School will be conducted according to the high standards which 
have always distinguished the Kinzie School. Regular, 
Normal and Graded Practice Courses. 
KINZIE METHOD USED EXCLUSIVELY 
Write for Information 


LAKE ERIE SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
2638 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
KINZIE METHOD 
Mrs. James R. Garfield Miss Lucy W. McCaughrin 
GRADED COURSES PRACTISE CLASSES 
STANDARDIZED NORMAL TRAINING COURSE 


Address Communications to Mrs. Garfield 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


Anna L. Staples KINZIE iETHOD Clara M. Ziegler 


The intensive ncrina! training of the aew Englaid School 
in lesson routine and preparation of class material gives 


an excellent foundation for teaching speech reading in 
public schcols. 


175 Dartmouth Street, Beston, Maus. 
A corner of Trinity Vourt, where the 
New England School is situated. 
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| Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults | _ 


| WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
MARY D. SUTER, Principal 


Normal Graduate Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 


Private Lessons Small Classes Practice Classes 


1800 I St. N. W., Washington, D. C. Telephone Franklin 5058 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Twelfth Night Club, 47 West 44th St., New York City 
Established November, 1903 MISS MARY DUGANE, Principal 


Normal Graduate Miss Bruhn’s School. Postgraduate Kinzie School 
Private and Class Lessons. Practice Classes. Lecture Courses 
Normal Training Course. Summer Course in Country 


OMAHA AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons Small Classes Practice Department 


EMMA B. KESSLER, A.B., 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska . = 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
NITCHIE METHOD 


Miss Florence A. Strickland 
4665 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Michigan aR 


MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate Kinzie Method 


SPEECH READING, CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS I 


October-June July-September 
731 Sherbrook Street, West, MONTREAL, CAN. 65 Thomas Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 


California School of Lip-Reading 
Miss Coralie N. Kenfield Mrs. Theodore Poindexter 
Co-Principals 
NITCHIE METHOD MULLER-WALLE METHOD 


The Principals are authorized to award the Nitchie Normal Diploma and the Muller-Walle Diploma to 
qualified applicants 


916 SHREVE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Berkeley Branch, 107 Wright Building, Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Speech Correction and Voice Development 


Private and Class Instruction in Lip-Reading. Correction of all types of Speech Impediments. 
Practice Classes arranged to give maximum Lip- Special course of instruction to overcome the 
reading practice and knowledge of educational harsh, husky, abnormally loud or soft voices so 
value. common among the deafened people. 


MISS HERMINE MITHOEFER 9. 
403 Andrews Building, Fifth and Race Streets CINCINNATI, OHIO © 


: THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Established 1914 
? Miss Louise Howell, Director T 


Private Lessons, Small Classes, Branch of Muller-Walle Normal Training School, Boston, Mass. L. 
Evening Classes Under Direction of Board of Education W 


In Charge of Work with Hard of Hearing Students in Cleveland Public Schools Ay 
859 Rose Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO a 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Minneapolis 
School of Lip-Reading 


435 Andrus Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISS IDA P. LINQUIST, B. A. 


Principal 


Three Instructors Private Lessons 


Small Classes 
Daily Practice Class 
Large Weekly Practice Class 
Nitchie Method 


Chicage School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Conversat‘on Classes 
Nozmal Course 


Private Lessons 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TOPREY. Principal 


Normal Graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


112 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON 
Branch Normal Training School of 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


The McKerral School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Principal 


Small Classes 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 


Individual Lessons. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION 


At Toledo League for Hard of Hearing, 
ELIZABETH BRAND, Teacher 


1957 Franklin Avenue 
NITCHIE METHOD 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 
NITCHIE METHOD 


Private Lessons—Practice Classes 
Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN; Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


THE PATTISON SCHOOL 
4254 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Will Reopen November 15, 1924 
Upon the Return from Europe of the Principal, 
MRS. ALICE M. G. PATTISON 


Kansas City School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. Verna Owen Randal, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons—Practise Department 
Conversation Classes 


405 N. Y. Life Building KANSAS CITY, MO 


Baltimore Ave. at $th St. 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 
KINZIE METHOD 
MRS. IDA H. WILSON 


52 Blenheim Road, Columbus, Ohio 
Also Y. W. C. A. on Third St., Columbus, Ohio 


Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
711 Oswego St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DELANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER- 
WALLE Methods 


Private Instruction. Small Group Classes. 
Practice Classes. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


Miss Anna M. Frisbee 
Normal Graduate, Kinzie School 
945 Brook Street Louisville, Ky. 


LEARN TO LISTEN WITH 
YOUR EYES 


Dallas School of Lip-reading 


Miss Edna Sanford Washington, 
Principal 


5329 Reiger Avenue, Dallas, Texas 


- BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise Upham 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Question Book—For “Second Year Classes....$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes. $1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations. .$1.00 


Atgractively illustrated in color—Order from the author 


LIP-READING FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Morgenstern 


1.60 
A text book for CLASS USE, also for 
_INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Special ‘rates to Leagues and~ Classes ° 
for the Hard of Hearing 
HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc., 
Publishers 
11 Union Square, New York City 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


MRS. ETHEL M. COLBY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Muller-Walle Method of lip-Reading 
Apt. 111, Dumbarton Manor, Dumbarton 


MISS GRACE I. TULLER 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
2 Queen’s Park Toronto, Canada 


SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Miss Helen Scriver, B.A. 
28 Daily News Bldg., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 


MISS MILDRED E. SMITH 
Normal Graduate Muller-Walle School of Boston 
138 Warwick Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Paul School of Lip-Reading 


MRS. PERCY D. GODFREY 
1722 Lincoln Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 


MISS S. SPYKER 
Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
Specialist in Speech Work 
1448 Joseph Street New Orleans, La. 


Telephone, 8502 1 W. 52nd St., New York City 
MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 
ecialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
oolee of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
rae Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


TORONTO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Branch Normal Training Course 
MISS GRACE K. WADLEIGH 
Muller-Walle Method 52 College St., Toronto Can. 


JANE B. WALKER 
Individual and Group Instruction in Speech Reading 
Friday Lectures Practice Classes 
THE WOMAN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB 
106 East 52nd Street New York 


Rochester School of Speech Reading 


and Nitchie Methods) 
MRS. MARY D ALLIS, M.A. 
Hotel Rochester Rochester, N. Y. 


DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
(Formerly conducted by Mrs. Lucelia Miller Moore) 
Nitchie Method 
ELIZABETH I. RANKIN 
205 Segal Building Des Moines, Iowa 


HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Marguerite S. Birge, Normal Graduate, —_— School 
Successor to Laura A. Davi 
612%. GRAY AVENUE HOUSTON, TEXAS 


COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


Social Gatherings. Lessons and Practice in 
Columbus, Ohio : Y. W. C. A. on Third Street 


MISS ANNA PINKERTON 


Normal Graduate of the Los Angeles School 
of Lip-Reading 


FAULTS OF SPEECH 
By A. M. Bell 


357 North 2nd Ave. Phoenix, Arizona | Cloth 50c The Volta Bureau Paper 25c 

TRY 

FACIAL SPEECH READING LUDEN’S 

By Hermann Gutzmann MENTHOL 

Price 25 Cents COUGH DROPS 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 5 CENTS 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
NOW READY 


BARRY’S FIVE SLATE SYSTEM 
Price $2.50 Net 


Order from 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


A Boon to the Hard of Hearing 
Learn to read the lips by 
THE NEW MANUAL 
“LIP-READING MADE EASY” 
By BELLE H. TURNER 


PRICE, $2.00 


42 Maple Street Auburndale, Mass. 


THE MENTOR COURSE IN SPEECH- 
READING FOR ADULTS 


Helen N. Garfield and Lucy McCaughrin 


A NEW TEXT BOOK 
for Teachers and Students 


Adaptable to Any Method 
Price $1.75 Postage, $.07 


Order from the authors: 
2638 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


TIMELY TOPICS 


Carefully prepared on slips for Class use. His- 
tory of Christmas, Influence of the Ants on 
National Life, School Days Round the World, 
Sahara Desert, Watkins’ Glen—a Natural Won- 
der. 
Price, 35 cents each; 3 for $1.00 
Enclose 2-cent stamp for each topic 


Others in preparation 


Augustus C. Knight, Muller-Walle Graduate 
10 Irving St. West Medford, Mass. 
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Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


The Speech Readers Guild of Boston, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 


The Guild House, open throughout the year, offers club privileges, with 
bed-room and dining-room service, to members and others associated with 
Guild interests, to those attending a school of speech-reading, or receiving 
medical treatment. 


Speech-reading practice classes, informal lectures, club and social meetings 
industrial and handiwork exchange, social service, outings, circulating library. 


Free information and advice on problems relating to deafness. 
Visitors welcome daily from 9 to 5, except Sundays and holidays. Other times by appointment. 


Sole distributor for U. S. and Canada of “THE ROAD OF SILENCE,” by Margaret Baldwin. 
Single copies 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. Special rates for 25 or more copies. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Promotes and assists the establishment of local organizations for the deafened. 
Is your group a Constituent Body? Write for particulars to the Field Secretary 


1601 Thirty-Fifth Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF AND HARD 
OF HEARING 


2638 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Visitors will find a welcome. Information bureau. 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 

206 EAST SUPERIOR STREET 

Community Organization for the Adult Deafened 
Constructive, Educational, Social 

Working towards and for a Program of Prevention of Deafness 
Promotes and Encourages the Study of Lip-Reading; Conducts Free Classes 
Active Employment Department—Vocational Advice 
“SERVICE—CO-OPERATION” 


TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF _ 
HEARING WELCOMES ALL THE San Francisco League for the 
DEAFENED 
q DEPARTMENTS: Hard of Hearing 
ip-Reading Industrial 
Social Employment Club House 
1957 Franklin Ave. Toledo, Ohio 1125 ELLIS STREET 
Open throughout the year to visitors 
and guests 
THE "a eee CLUB OF MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, President 
MISS ANITA ROBLETO, Rec. Sec’y. 
Visitors Welcome at All Meetings MRS. N. L. WILSON, 
imé I ST. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Field Sec’y. 
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THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Community Centre for the Deafened 

126 East Fifty-ninth Street 
Welcomes the deafened, otologists 
interested. Employment, children’s clinic, 


hibition of hearing devices, etc., ete. 
_ ALL WE HAVE IS YOURS 


and all 
ex- 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


1606 Locust Street 
MISS FLORENCE EARLE TRASK, Sec. 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city. 


BUFFALO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 
Lip-Reading Classes, Hutchinson High School 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, 17.30 P. M. 
Practice Classes Visitors Welcome 


For Particulars Address Miss Marie K. Mason 


“OUTLINE OF ACOUSTIC EDUCATION” 
A NEW TEXT BOOK 
By Lilla B. McKenzie 
POSTPAID, $1.50 
Systematic Presentation of Acoustic Exercises for 
the Development of Residual Hearing. 
Types of Cases Analyzed. Programs. 


Tests of Hearing. 
LILLA B. McKENZIE, 333 Kearney Street, 


San Francisco, California 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
1641 Hennepin Ave., Room 1, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Visitors Welcome, Monday, 11 to 4; Wednesday, 
to 9; Friday, 2.30 to 5. 


MR. WILLIAM KENYON, President 
MRS. I. C. LeCOMPTE, Secretary 


LOS ANGELES LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
_ Miss Daisy M. Way, Secretary 
COMMUNITY HOUSE 
944 West 30th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ADVENTURES IN SILENCE 
By HERBERT W. COLLINGWOOD 
$1.00 NET 
VOLTA BUREAU 


1601 35th Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WANT COLUMN 


WANTED—Position as supervisor of girls. Graduate 
of an Eastern school. Speaks and reads lips fluently. 
Can furnish best of references. Address V. M. A., 
care Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—A teacher of experience would like a 
position either in a school or with a private pupil. 
Advanced work preferred. Would like to interpret 
for some boy or girl entering college or university. 
Address O. E. T., care Volta Bureau. 


A normal graduate of the Nitchie School of Lip- 
Reading would like a position as private teacher in 
the home of her pupil. Address S. K. J., care 
Volta Bureau. 


Globe Silvertone Earphone for sale, $20.00. Perfect 
condition, cost $5000. Address W. B., care Volta 
Bureau. 


ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Building. 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 


By Mabel K. Jones 
A GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
Order from. the Volta Bureau 


Attractive Textbooks for 
Deaf Children 


“LANGUAGE STORIES AND DRILLS” 
Books I, and III 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Manuals: Book I, 50c; Books II and 
Postage not included. 


K. Jones and 


Teachers’ 
ITI, 


Send orders to 
MISS M. E. PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE: A MANUAL OF SIGNS 


By J. SCHUYLER LONG, Litt. D. 
SECOND EDITION 


_The book contains descriptions of the different 
signs used by the deaf in this country and Can- 
ada To the descriptions have been added 50 
illustrations, giving a clear idea of all the essential 
signs used. 


The introductory chapter contains a history of the 
sign language, with an account of its origin and 
use. The Lord’s prayer, with every sign illustrated, 


is given in an appendix, together with sample 
sentences. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $3.00. Send 


orders to 


J. SCHUYLER LONG, SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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Thousands Who Are D E A F 


have discarded all other makes of hearing devices for the better hearing the 


PORT-O-PHONE 


gives them. You have the same opportunity offered to you today, that they 
had! We will send you a PORT-O-PHONE to try in your own home for 


15 DAYS, WITHOUT DEPOSIT OR EXPENSE 


Use it FREELY—compare it with anything you have or can obtain and con- 
vince yourself, as thousands of others have done, that the PORT-O-PHONE 
will give you BETTER HEARING than you can get in any other way. 


If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep the PORT-O-PHONE after trying 
it, return it! You will at least know WHERE to get the best possibie hearing, 
when you are ready for it. 


THE PORT-O-PHONE CORPORATION 
1919-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY N. W. CORNER 64TH ST. 


THE DEAF HEAR WITH THE ORIGINAL 


Harper Electric Oriphone 


INVENTED BY CHAS. W. HARPER 
The Most Perfect Aid to Defective Hearing 


‘hese little instruments have successfully helped hundreds of people to hear, many of 
whom had given up hope of ever hearing again and had lost faith after having tried every 
other known appliance without success. 


Our business is founded on honesty, efficiency of the Oriphone and our earnest desire to 
please our patrons. 


If you want to hear we want to help you. If we fail—which is possible, but not prob- 
able, it will cost you nothing for our effort. 


Call and see us and try the Oriphone. You will be welcome! and we believe delighted 
with the result of your visit. 


Our offices are open for free demonstration from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. If you cannot call, 
write—you will be under no obligation to purchase. 


Harper Oriphone Company 


Established 1902 


936 Old South Building 303-305 Fifth Avenue 
{ 294 Washington Street Corner of 3ist Street 
Telephone Connection Telephone Connection 
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DEFOREST AUDIPHONE 


Mr. Charles H. Lehman, formerly 
president of Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration, announces that he is no longer 
connected with that company. 


In. collaboration with Dr. Lee De 
Forest, Mr. Lehman has developed a 
new and highly efficient electrical hear- 
ing device that in the opinion of all 
who have tried it, is the best instru- 
ment of its type yet produced. 


The new De Forest Audiphone is not 
only exceptionally powerful but is en- 
tirely free from the objectionable noises 
and whistling common to many other 
types of electrical hearing devices. 


If you have not been able to use 
other hearing devices, or if you are 
using another type of hearing device 


SEND NO MONEY! 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


No deposit or red tape! Simply 
write and tell us to send the new De 
Forest Audiphone and try it yourself 
in your own home. 


Mention this announcement in 
Volta Review 


ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


CHARLES H. LEHMAN, President 
Suite 301, 220 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


“If You Are Using Another Type Instrument 
We Will Make You a Fair Allowance” 


This new Midget 
Phonophor receiver, 
weighing only half an 
ounce, 1s worn with- 


out headband. 


The revolutionary Phonophor 
(Midget 21) delivers clear, intelli- 
gible sounds direct to the inner ear. 
The double transmitter, little more 
than % inch thick, may be con- 
cealed on the person. 

For those whose impairment is 
severe, Phonophor Model 22 with 
a flat receiver is advised. Models 
23, 24, and 25, also with circular 
receiver, equipped with quadruple 
transmitter, successfully reproduce 
sound where other instruments fail. 
Model 23 is worn entirely on the 
person. Models 24 and 25 are 
camera Phonophors. 


For detailed description of all 
Phonophors and application for 
trial blanks, call or write to 
our office. 


APPROVED 
by Leagues for the Hard of 
Hearing 


American Dhonophor 


Corporation - 
uite 314 19 West 44th St-NewYork 
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As a result of 18 years progressive and 
successful manufacture of Electrical Hear- 
ing Devices, we are now offering in Amer- 
ica the Celebrate Ear Fones. Their success 
in Europe is testified to by leading Euro- 
pean Aurists. 

Made in 6 types to meet all requirements, 
with single, double or triple microphones. 
Equipped with battery case made to hold 
Standard Batteries which are easily obtain- 
able in any store where flashlights are sold. 


Write for Booklet 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 

111-119 East 16th St.. New York 

Distributor to Schools and Clubs 
Lucy M. Bruhn, 


601 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 
New York and Vicinity 


SUPER EAR CORPORATION 
41 Union Square New York City 


If you have been suffering with deafness the 
Little Gem Ear Phone will prove a blessing! 


It is the smallest, most inconspicuous and con- 
venient hearing device on the market. Yet is 
reasonably priced. 


It is a great help at Church, at Theatre, at 
Home ané@ in the Streets. As a proof of its 
merit, this little patented device received the 
Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Len our Auio Ear Massage used to stop head 
noises and improve hearing. 


Write for booklet or come for free demonstration. 


GEM EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 


806 V. R. Marbridge Bldg., 47 W. 34th St. 
at Broadway, New York City 


Ask for 
Proof 

that you 
can Hear! 


For fifteen years we have been urging 
every deaf person to try the Acousticon 


for ten days, absolutely free of cost or 
obligation—this because we are confi- 
dent that our constant and expert effort 
has succeeded in keeping it more effi- 
cient than any other device. We again 
urge you to accept the 


ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit —— No Expense 


If you learn of another hearing device 
which claims equal efficiency, ask for 
the same free trial which we offer and 
compare the two in your own home. 
We will be very happy to have you 
choose the one which suits you best 
and return the other. Let no one con- 
vince you but yourself. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 


1300-A Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 


A New Invention for the 


DEAF 


Radio Amplifier Used to Magnify 
Sound 
Totally different from old style hearing devices. 
Employs new radio marvel—the vacuum tube. 
Even the very deaf hear delicate sounds. 


VACTUPHONE 


One man says: “None but those who have lost 
their hearing can appreciate the miracle.” 


The VACTUPHONE is the “miracle” and we want 
all people afflicted with deafness to see and try 
this instrument. 

If you are hard of hearing you owe it to 
your friends, your business and your per- 
sonal enjoyment, to hear—if you can. 


THE 
VACTUPHONE 


(Invention of Earl C. Hanson) will help you 
Write for descriptive booklet and terms of trial 


GLOBE PHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


READING, MASS. 


Boston: Tremont Temple, 88 Tremont Street 
New York: 457 Marbridge Bldg., 1328 Broadway 
Chicago: 1900 Mallers Bl & 5 South Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia: 806 Crozer Bldg., 1420 Chestnut St. 
San Francisco: 318 Monadnock Bldg. 
Los Angeles: 124 West Fourth Street 
St. Louis: Century Bidg., 313 N. 9th St. 
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Schools for the Correction of Speech 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE TREAT- 
MENT OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Individual treatment of all forms of speech 
disorder, including stammering, delayed, defect- 
ive or absent speech in young children; nasality 
caused by cleft palate and the lack of timbre 
in the voices of the deaf or subnormal. Careful 

diagnosis made before treatment. 
JENNIE HEDRICK, Director, 
3321 N Street, Washington, D. C. 


Martin Hall 


DEWITT PARK 


MYRTLE DAVIS SHACKLEY 
Correction of Speech Defects 
Martin Method 
Instruction for the Deaf 


1203 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 


COPLEY SQUARE EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Emma Grinnell Tunnicliff, Director 
Corrective Speech 
Cleft Palate Stammerers 
Stutterers Partial Paralysis 
Lip-Reading 
For Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Summer Camp—Arrangements Made by April 15 

22 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ITHACA 
NEW YORK 


Dr. Martin’s Corrective Work Includes: 
Stammering, Lisping, Cleft-Palate, 
and Any Form of Defective 


Speech; also Foreign Accent 


Loss of Speech Through Deafness and 


GLADYS M. G. RIVINGTON 
Graduate Institute Disease of Speech and Voice, 
The Hague, Holland 


Voice Hygienics. Correction Speech Defects 
Aural and Oral Instruction of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 


875 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Children Whose Speech is Retarded 


Special Normal Courses for the 


Preparation of Teachers 


ASY, fascinating, indoor sparetime work 
FF cotcring our 1924 Christmas Greeting Cards. 
The greeting card business is already tre- 
mendous and_is growing by leaps and bounds 
every year. Demand is already created. Little 
Art Shop cards are handsome in design and 
beautiful in sentiment. Line is absolutely ex- 
clusive and is made especially for handcoloring. The 
handcolored card is unique and always sells on 
sight. Sell them yourself or your friends will 
sell them for you. 
Make $50 to $80 a Month 
We have 20,000 +~=customers_ who _ started 
without experience and who are now making 
even more than $80 a month during their 
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spare time. You can do as well—and better! 
No Experience Necessary 

Complete easy instructions makes it possible 

for everyone to color successfully. Write NOW 

for free illustrated catalog “Pleasant Pages.” 

Contains reproductions of Birthday, 

Everyday, Place and Tally cards 

and full instructions on how to 

color and how to sell. Or, to get 

started more quickly, send $1 for 

Trial Box containing assortment 

of sample cards, instruction 

book, brush and colors. Will 

sell for $3 to $4 when colored. 
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Little Art Shop, 1481 You St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Lip-Reading Text Books 


THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading 
For the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 


By Thos. P. Nichols & Sons Co. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known 
authorities in the country and a teacher of 
large experience. This accounts for the 
wonderful sale which this book has_ had. 
Its revision brings the book thoroughly up 
to date with all the latest methods. It is 
used as a text-book in some of the public 
schools and in many of the leading schools 
for the deaf. 


Story Charts 


For Class Work with Young 
Children 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
Series II. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual. 0... 15.00 


CLARKE SCHOOL, Northampton, Mass 


A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools 
By J. W. JONES 


Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised $0.60 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades .€0 
Book JII, for High School Grades, revised 

Illustrated Reader for Pupils of the 3rd and 

These books are especially onene to cultivate 

the reading habit and the guage sense 


Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


“The only authoritative work in 
this country upon its subject.” 


LIP 
READING 


Principles and Practice 
New and Revised Edition 


By EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


This textbook on _ lip-reading, which, 
since its original publication, seven years 
ago, has become recognized as the authority 
on the subject, has been carefully revised in 
every respect. Plans for the revision were 
complete before Mr. Nitchie’s death and the 
changes are based on his own notes and 
experience and the constructive criticism of 
his associates at the New York School for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


Net, $2.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 


The Latest, Most Authoritative 
Textbook on Lip-Reading 


ADVANCED 
LESSONS IN 
LIP-READING 


By 
ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 


(Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie) 


Principal of the Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading 


In response to a country-wide de- 
mand by teachers, Mrs. Nitchie has 
prepared this authoritative textbook 
for advanced students in lip-reading 
—both for those who study with a 
teacher and those who are continuing 
their work at home. Intended to sup- 
plement Mr. Nitchie’s standard text, 
“Lip-Reading; Principles and Prac- 
tice.” Invaluable for the teacher of 
any system. 


$2.50 per copy 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


‘For the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
Provides a Complete Education by the Speech Method from Kindergarten to College 
Entrance 

“Where the Child is Made a Study” 


A refined boarding and day school with home 
atmosphere. Separate houses for boys and 
girls. 


Large Enough to be a Real School 
Small Enough to be a Real Home 


Resident Pupils from Four Years Up Accepted 


Applications now being accepted for places 
for the seasons of 1924-1925 and 1925-1926. 


The School Staff also conducts a 


Correspondence Course for 
Mothers of Little Deaf Children 


Which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, John Dutton 
Wright, and by which parents are enabled to save for the children the priceless years 
before school age is reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, 
and auricular development. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Private Beautiful Fireproof 
Home School Site Building 


The policy and scope of this School have been approved by an Advisory Council of prominent Ear 
Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


This School offers all advantages of Exclusive Oral Training and constant expert supervision. 
Classes limited. 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Classes for Teachers of Deaf Classes for Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf 
Systematic Course in two semesters of Lectures, Course in Normal Training for Teachers of Lip- 
Class Work, Observation, and Practice Teachingin Reading to the Adult Deaf includes: Observation. 
elementary and grammar grades by oral methods Theory, Technique, Story Telling and Practice 
exclusively. Teaching. 
INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING FOR ADULTS 
Private and class instruction for the Adult Deaf in sep maating. Conversational classes for advanced 
pupils. 
CORRECTION OF DEFECTS IN SPEECH 
The correction of voice and speech defects; imperfect phonation, indistinct articulation, lisping, stut- 
tering and stammering. 


Illustrated catalog and full particulars sent on request 


Dr. M. A. Goldstein, Director Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 
Address all communications to the Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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